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Dave Sim: 
Marathon Man 


J. Michael Straczynski 


Because my memory is not what I seem to re- 
call it having been previously, I can’t tell you which 
Cerebus issue I first purchased, but I can tell you 
the circumstances under which I found it. 

During the early 80s I was a staff writer at 
Filmation, working on such culturally ennobling 
series as He-Man and the Masters of the Universe (for 
which crime at least one circle of hell has been set 
aside with my name on it). While much of the ex- 
perience was salutary, other aspects were soul-kill- 
ing to anyone who believed he or she had some- 
thing more to say than was generally accepted in the 
form...which was pretty much nothing of substance. 
You can only write Orko saying “Yike!” or have your 
protagonist beat a considerably more formidable 
opponent by simply tossing it out of frame so many 
times before you ascend the nearest bell tower with 
a high powered rifle and start popping off innocent 
passersby. 

But for many of us at Filmation, writers and 
artists alike, Wednesdays were our salvation. 
Wednesday was comic book day. We'd grab lunch 
at the nearest Arby's, because it was fast, and spend 
the rest of that hour checking out the latest arrivals 
at the local comic book store. 

On one such hot Los Angeles afternoon, I re- 
member moving down the aisle in search of some- 
thing ze», something different, and not finding it. Row 
after row of the same-old same-old: brightly-col- 
ored covers showcasing superheros, super-sidekicks, 
costumed vigilantes, superteams, super-loners, aard- 
varks, masked avengers — 

Waitaminnit. 

Aardvark? 

Someones doing an adventure comic about ап aard- 
vark? 

This I had to see. 

What I found inside was simply stunning. 
There is no other word that describes it. Wonder- 
fully funny wordplay, outrageous slapstick, terrific 
action, complex characters, political satire, philo- 
sophical meditations, and ruminations on the deli- 
cate intersection between religion, money, power, 
control and individuality. As if this weren’t enough, 
sandwiched into the story were versions of Fog- 
horn Leghorn, Groucho Marx, Mick Jagger, Mar- 
garet Thatcher and others that I wasn’t then cultur- 
ally hip enough to pick out of the background. 

But I knew greatness when I saw it. 

Face it, whatever the critics say, we always know 


genius when we see it paraded in front of us. The 
first time you saw B/ade Runner, the first time you 
heard Ode іо Joy, the first time you read The Lord of 
the Rings...even before anybody told you to feel this 
way, didn’t you know instantly that it was a classic? 
That it was the product of a singular intellect pos- 
sessed of ambitions beyond the ordinary, backed 
up by the talent, the persistence, and the sheer tena- 
ciousness to bring that unique vision to life? 

Didn’t you just know? 

Then you will understand what I mean when I 
say that the first time I picked up Cerebus...] Anew. 

I picked up every back issue I could find, and 
read them straight through. Started bugging my 
comics store to fill in the gaps, and to call whenever 
a new issue was coming in so I wouldn't miss 
it...because I was sure that at any moment, some- 
body was going to sue this book into oblivion. 

I say that because there were so many parodies 
of known and established characters, from Wolver- 
ine to Margaret Thatcher (who may actually be the 
same person), Mick Jagger, Oscar Wilde, Keith 
Richards and Captain America. I was sure that at 
some point an overly-ambitious and humor-impaired 
attorney would set his sights on this book. Dave 
Sim's got guts, П give him that, Y thought at the time, as 
I waited for the hammer to fall. 

But the hammer never fell, at least not where I 
could see it. And I was very glad to see it happen 
(or not happen, I suppose) because the inclusion of 
such figures may have seemed arbitrary or silly or 
indulgent, but in fact they were necessary to what 
Dave was trying to achieve. 

Because as we folks who work in TeeVee know, 
casting is everything...and who better to play Lord 
Julius than Groucho Marx? 

The moment you put Groucho into that role, 
you trigger certain reactions from those readers who 
recognize the character for who he is. It instantly 
tells you everything you need to know not only about 
the character, but how we should view the social 
and political infrastructure in which he functions. 
You know immediately that the city of Palnu is a 
ludicrous and laughable tangle of bureaucracies, that 
it's all based on bluff and nonsense, that the entire 
system is structurally absurd. Because under no other 
system could someone like this particular individual 
come into power. 

Through Cerebus, Dave Sim used contempo- 
rary figures not just as cameos in the story, which 
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would be noteworthy enough, but 
to underscore thematic, political and 
religious points in ways that not only 
served the fictional story, but 
bounced back as contemporary po- 
litical and religious commentary. It 
was like putting two mirrors facing 
each other...the humor, the satire, 
and the point of view worked in 
both directions, reflecting both on 
the story and back again into the 
real world. 

If an anonymous woman had 
showed up in Jaka’s Story as a 
Cirinist, saying “I’m here to HELP 
you,” we might not think too much 
of it at the time. Might even take it 
as an earnest expression. 

But when she shows up as 
Mrs. Thatcher, the scene suddenly 
takes on an ominous subtext...and 
when she says “I’m here to HELP 
you,” we also know, instantly, that 
she may in fact believe just that...but 
that her version of helping may not 
touch Jaka’s notion of helping 
someone at any two contiguous points. 

We know at that moment that this is a person 
far more interested in controlling someone than in 
helping someone. 

It was amazing. 

Maybe I need to get out more, but I had never 
seen anything like this before. \t was revolutionary, it 
was insightful...it was lunatic. 

It showed us that these people have a/vays been 
with us, in one form or another. It showed us that 
though times change, and governments rise and fall, 
there is always someone like Thatcher, someone like 
Jagger, someone (thankfully) like Groucho around. 

And it was damned entertaining. 

In addition to the political and religious sat- 
ires, there are pages and sequences of Cerebus that 
to this day make me laugh out loud, and that ain’t 


“Casting is everything—and who 
better to play Lord Julius than 
Groucho Marx?” 


easy. 

To go back to the Filmation days...because the 
wing where I worked was filled with writers and 
artists, eccentrics every one, the halls around my 
office were filled with drawings, cartoons, sketches 
and the like. But there was only one drawing on the 
door to my office: the scene where Elrod tells 
Cerebus that he can’t be argued with because he has 
a pointy hat, and you can’t argue with a pointy hat. 

I put it on my door because after arguing story 
points with the producer on the show, whose logic 


in mandating changes was all too often of the pointy- 
hat variety, that page would make me laugh on my 
way back into my office and put the whole thing 
into perspective. 

The producer, suffice to say, never got the con- 


nection. 

To tell a story the length and breadth and depth 
of the Cerebus saga purchases for you membership 
in a very elite club. It is a club whose members are 
those who have somehow managed to tell one re- 
ally big story over the course of years. That club 
includes Peter Jackson, George Lucas, the 
Wachowski siblings, me...and Dave Sim. Only some- 
one who’s been through those wars, who’s tried to 
tell one story, from one point of view, across the 
sea of years, can really understand what it takes from 
you. 

There were times I begrudged the fact that 
sometimes, later in the run of Cerebus, it seemed 
there were more letters pages than pages of the book 
proper (or improper)...but knowing later what it takes 
to tell a story of that length, of that degree of com- 
plexity, I don’t begrudge a panel of it. 

When Pheidippides ran from the battlefield at 
Marathon (hence the name) to Athens in 490 BC to 
deliver word of victory, there was not one person 
to begrudge him having paused once or twice along 
the way to catch his breath. 

The difference between Pheidippides and Dave 
Sim is that Pheidippides died of exhaustion once 
he had finally delivered his message. By contrast, 
Dave Sim is still with us. Where they are the same...is 
that both got to the end of their long road, and 
both missions were concluded with word of vic- 
tory. 
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For Pheidippides and his fellow Athenians, the 
word was nenikikamen, meaning We have won. 

For Dave Sim and his readers, the operative 
phrase was... The End. 

We have won. 

We have won over publishing schedules, de- 
tractors, critics, people who said it couldn’t be done, 
people who said it shouldnt be done, people who 
saw misogyny where there was only commentary, 
who saw indulgence where there was determination, 
who saw creative control as egocentrism, who saw 
an individual voice at work and declared it conceit. 

Which was to be expected. To quote German 
philosopher George Christoph Lichtenberg, “A 
book is a mirror. If an ass peers into it, you can’t 
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expect an apostle to peer out.” 

So yes, there were a few asses to be found along 
the way. 

But far, far more apostles, drawn to the truth 


“When Mrs. Thatcher says, “I’m here 
to HELP you,” the scene suddenly 
takes on an ominous subtext.” 


of the story being told. 

Though I have been a fan of Dave Sim’s work 
for many, many years, I never had the opportunity 
to meet him until we both chanced to be a the same 
post-convention reception held at a Toronto bar. 1 
made my way across the crowded bar, shoved a 
hand in his direction and, transforming instantly 
into the awe-stuck fanboy I am at heart, said 
“Hi, my name is Joe Straczynski, from Babylon 
^, and I'm a huge fan of your work." 

I don't think he quite knew what to make 
of the statement, because I was a TeeVee guy, 
and frankly we're not known for our sincerity. 
So as he tried to find something gracious to 
say, I said, “I got a tall pointy hat! "That's status, 
boy! You can argue with me but you can't ar- 
gue with status!" 

Midway through, he joined in to finish the 
refrain. And smiled. 

It was one of the best nights I've had in a 
long, long time. 

Year after year, month after (more or less) 
month, Cerebus made me laugh and think and 
kept me sane. And it showed me something 
very important: that you could tell one long 
story over a period of years, across hundreds 
of issues, and not only could readers follow it, 
the subtleties and nuances layered on over the 
course of those years would add a breathtak- 
ing degree of subtext and context to everything 
that happened. 

And this was an important thing for me 
to learn. 

Because when I went out to sell Baby/on 5, 
one long story to be told over a period of five 
years, across a hundred episodes, studio execu- 
tives and network suits told me that it wouldn't 
work, that viewers couldn't follow it. 

And 1 would say to them—to the faces 
that regarded me with dull eyes and a complete 
lack of understanding 一 “You're wrong. I know 
it can work...because it works in Cerebus.” 

And I was right. 

And he was right. 

But I will never, ever forget that he was 
right first. & 


J. Michael Straczynski 
Los Angeles, California 
26 June 2005 


© 2006 J. Michael Straczynski - 
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Cerebus & Buffy 


Part 1: the Pre-Game Introductions 


I. What is Buffy Doing in a Cerebus Maga- 
zine? 

Buffy the Vampire Slayer never appeared in 
Cerebus. Cerebus never appeared in Buffy the Vam- 
pire Slayer. 

Dave Sim never wrote Buffy (TV or comic). 
Buffy creator Joss Whedon has written some comics 
but never Cerebus. So why does Buffy keep appear- 
ing in Following Cerebus? 

Up until a few months ago, Dave had never 
seen an episode of Buffy (Aardvark-Vanaheim’s TV 
had long ago been put in storage), but for a long 
time he thought Buffy actress Sarah Michelle Gellar 
was a cutie (as do many others). As we were pre- 
paring to publish the first edition 
of Following Cerebus, Dave 
thought it would be fun to in- 
clude “Dave’s Favorite Buffy 
Photo of the Month” in each is- 
sue as an excuse to see more of 
SMG. In the end, he decided to 
add some amusing commentary 
to each photo. 

Eventually, we thought it 
would be interesting to see what 
Dave thought of an actual epi 
sode. After all, we’ve written ex- 
tensively aobut the series in Spec- 
trum (our ТУ /film/art mag). But 
which episode should we send 
to Dave? We chose “Passion” 
from the second season. 
Though not the best of the se- 
ries (that would probably be 
“The Body,” though others— 
“Hush,” “Fool For Love,’ “The 
Gift," “Once More With Feel- 
ing,” “Dead Things,” and “Nor- 
mal Again,” to name a few— 
aren’t far behind), it would cer- 
tainly be in our list of top ten 
episodes* and may be the first truly great episode 
for a show that had some uneven quality its first 
season and a half. More than that, “Passion” suc 
cinctly deals with themes not only present through 


out the series, but themes that Dave has dealt with 


*Despite our love for the episode, it has made few 
“favorite episode” lists published over the years. 
However, it does make Joss Whedon’s list of “ten 
favorite episodes that weren’t directed” by him (a 
list that appeared in the booklet accompanying the 
“Chosen Collection" of Buffy DVDs). 


Sarab Michelle Gellar as Buffy 


in Cerebus as well (we'll explain below). 

So we sent a videotape off to Dave, and he 
took the trouble to have Gerhard hook up the A-V 
television and VCR for the first time since they were 
used for Woody Allen reference in Latter Days. 

What we were looking for was not as much a 
"review" of the episode—though that was certainly 
one avenue that could be taken—as a way for Dave 
to discuss the themes brought up in “Passion” and 
how they are presented in Cerebus versus Buffy or, 


more than that, in the mass media today. 


П. What's Buffy All About? 

“Into each generation, a Slayer is born. One 
girl, in all the world, a Chosen 
One. One born with the strength 
and skill to hunt the vampires, to 
stop the spread of evil.” The TV 
series (which began in 1997) 
sprang from the 1992 feature 
film of the same name starring 
Kristy Swanson as Buffy, the 
Slayer. Joss Whedon wrote it as 
a dark comedy, but director Fran 
Rubel Kuzui turned it into a 
straightforward comedy, and 
Whedon at that point in his ca- 
reer had no power to stop the 
revision. (He later co-wrote Тоу 
Story, which increased his stand- 
ing significantly.) With the TV 
series, he wanted to return to his 
original idea with the darker tone. 

One early storyline proved 
popular with fans. Angel is a 
200+-year-old vampire. He and 
Buffy fell in love, which compli- 
cated the whole Buffy-kills-as- 
many-vampires-as-she-can as- 
signment. 

Angel (who ended up star- 
ring in a spin-off TV series) was introduced in the 
first season and has a fascinating, if somewhat com- 
plicated, history. Many years ago, Angel (then called 
Angelus) was turned into a vampire and terrorized 
the Gypsies in Rumania. They cursed him by giv- 
ing him his soul back; thus he was haunted by his 
killings. In an effort of redeption, he tries to help 
Buffy fight evil. But, according to the curse, if he 
ever experiences a moment of true bliss, he will lose 
his soul again. That happened midway through the 
second season, when he slept with Buffy. He lost 


his soul and, after being a “good guy” for years, is 
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now evil again. 

Buffy is aided by Rupert Giles, ostensibly the 
high school librarian, but actually a Watcher (i.e. 
trainer)—every Slayer has one. Buffy's friends— 
Willow, Xander, and Cordelia, dubbed the *Scooby 
Gang 一 assist her, though they don't have the spe- 
cial powers that the Slayer has. Buffy's mom does 
not know about her daughter's extracurricular ac- 
tivities. 


III. What's “Passion” All About? 

This episode takes place a few weeks after Buffy 
and Angel slept together. Angel turned evil, but 
Buffy can't bring herself to kill him. Nevertheless, 
Angel launches an all-out attack on Buffy: “She 
made me feel like a human being. That's not the 
kind of thing you just forgive,’ he says in “Inno- 
cence.” His attacks, however, will be indirect, be- 
cause she's too strong to kill with force. “То kill 
this girl, you have to love her." 

His first major attack is to kill the school's com- 
puter science teacher, Jenny Calendar, who had 
struck up a romance with Giles. There was, how- 
ever, some friction between Calendar and the oth- 
ers when it was discovered that she had been sent 
by the Gypsies to spy 
on Buffy and Angel 
when they became a 
couple (the Gypsies 
worried that he would 
lose his soul and be- 
come evil again— 
which is exactly what 
happened). Calendar 
was a well-liked recur- 
ring character. Her 
sudden death at Angel's 
hands was Whedon's 
way of telling the audi- 
ence that on this show, 
nobody was safe. 

That alone makes 
“Passion” a rare televi- 


sion experience, but 
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which he expounds on 
the nature of passion 


"mm 
and its role in our lives. В M Aj 
"Passion. It lies in all 
of us—sleeping, wait- 
ing, and though un- 
wanted, unbidden, it 
will stir, open its jaws and howl. It speaks to us, 
guides us. Passion rules us all, and we obey. What 
other choice do we have?" Later, he says, “Passion 
is the source of our finest moments—the joy of 
love, the clarity of hatred, and the ecstacy of grief." 
And finally, *It hurts sometimes more than we can 
bear. If we could live without passion, maybe we'd 


know some kind of peace, but we would be 
hollow... Without passion, we'd be truly dead.” 


IV. What's Buffy All About? (Part 2) 

Here, then, we are getting to the heart of what 
makes Buffy one of the darkest television shows ever 
made. The title character's name may conjure im- 
ages of Valley Girl vapidity, but “slayer” is the real 
theme here. Death is an overriding presence, not 
just for the vampires and their victims, but for the 
Slayer herself. For the Chosen One, her life's work 
is laid out before her without her permission. A 
violent death at the hands of a monster awaits her 
some day; that is the way every Slayer's life ends. 

In the meantime, there is life, ruled by the pas- 
sions that we didn't ask for, passions that can—and 
probably will—destroy us. As Angel asks rhetori- 
cally, what choice do we have? The series poses a 
no-win dilemma—give in to the passions and be 
ruled by them, or live a hollow peace without them. 

"Passion" is the first episode of the series that 
emphasizes this theme, but it occurs repeatedly in 
the series, often brought to the fore courtesy of Spike 
the vampire (whose favorite television show is the 


daytime soap Passions). In “Lover’s Walk" he com- 
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In Rick's Story, a dispassionate Cerebus rationally evaluates his situation. Or not. 


ments оп the Buffy/Angel relationship: “You'll be 
in love until it kills you both...Love isn't brains, chil- 
dren, it's blood—blood screaming inside you to work 
its will" Another episode, “Fool For Love" (the 
title itself is the giveaway clue), explores the com- 
plicated love/hate relationship between Spike— 
who's already killed two Slayers over the years—and 
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The series shocked viewers when Angel (David Boreanaz) 
unexpectedly killed Miss Calendar (Robia LaMorte), a 
popular recurring character (above left). Later, as Buffy 


and Willow (Alyson Hannigan) get the grim news (above 
right), Angel spies from a window (right). 


Buffy. Passion, death, and peace are entangled. Spike 
tells Buffy, “Death is your art.... That final gasp, that 
look of peace. Part of you is desperate to know 
what's it like, where does it lead you?...Every Slayer 
has a death wish. Even you.” 

Douglas Petrie, writer of a number of great 
Buffy episodes (including “Fool For Love”), said in 
Spectrum 34 about the show’s dark portrayal of pas- 
sion, “It’s about passion, and passion leading you 
astray. That’s the emotional backdrop of the show 
itself.” This is where Buffy diverges from so many 
of the clones that followed it—there are no lived- 
happily-ever-after relationships here, and such pes- 
simism follows from the show’s “emotional back- 


drop.” 


V. Joss Whedon’s Universe 

More than that, it follows from creator Joss 
Whedon’s pessimistic view of life. The admitted 
atheist created a world that began as the inverse of 
the Judeo-Christian Garden of Eden. In Buffy’s 
universe, the world started as a place of evil ruled 
by demons. Man entered the scene later and took 
control, but the forces of darkness are still power- 
ful and threatening, seeking to reclaim their terri- 
tory. 

Eventually, the emotional darkness that is pent 


up within the characters is bound to explode. Why 


should Buffy and her friends continue to fight— 
continue to //rée—under such bleak conditions? 
Whedon provided his answer in the sixth-season 
episode “Once More With Feeling” (again the title 
is the clue), the musical episode. Buffy asks, “Give 
me something to sing about,” and Spike answers, 
“Life’s not a song. Life isn’t bliss. Life is just this: 
it’s living. You'll get along. The pain that you feel, 
you only can heal by living.” Buffy isn’t thrilled with 
the answer but decides that allowing herself to ex- 
perience the emotions that she’s pushed away is the 
lesser of two evils. 

This represented somewhat of a change for 
Buffy, because in the third season she was contrasted 
with another Slayer, Faith (yes, we know there’s sup- 
posed to be only one Slayer alive at a time; it’s com- 
plicated), who was on a self-destructive track be- 
cause of her passions. Buffy was the cool, rational 
Slayer; Faith the irresponsible, reckless, wild Slayer. 
The series clearly favored Buffy’s methods. Still, 
Buffy’s sixth-season “turnaround” wasn’t Faith-like. 


OF 
RELATIONSHIPS 


Cerebus and Jaka get all emotional in Going Home. 
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Passion was Faith’s full-time nature; Buffy was merely 
vacationing there. 

All this created an irony in the foundation of 
the show, which Whedon has stated he intended to 
be a pro-feminist series. And indeed, the series fi- 
nale, written and directed by Whedon, ends with 
some heavy-handed ideology suggesting that mul- 
tiple Slayers are awakening all over the world by tap- 
ping into the Slayer within, or something like that 
(it may have been heavy-handed, but it was still 
muddled). There was also the recurring theme 
throughout the seven years that Buffy succeeded 


where other Slayers failed because she wasn't trying 


to do everything alone—she had her family and 
Scoobies to help her. 

And yet Whedon and the other writers were 
honest enough about human nature to realize that 
an emotion-based heroine—an emotion-based 
world—is not an ideal situation. It doesn't bring 
peace. It doesn't bring contentment. At best, it 
brings a slight reprieve from the gloominess of life 
and the impending death that awaits us all. 

It may not be the real world we all live in, but 
it’s Joss Whedon's world, and it's a great place to 


visit. 


Part 2: My First Buffy 


Review by Dave Sim 


"Passion" 

Teleplay by Ty King 

Directed by Michael E. Gershman 
Buffy the Vampire Slayer 2nd Season 


It speaks to us.. guides us...passion rules us all...and we 
obey. What other choice do we have? 


Having agreed, at Craig’s behest, to actually 
review an episode of Buffy the Vampire Slayer— 
Gerhard brought in the company VCR and hooked 
it up to the company television to make that pos- 
sible—I figured I had better write things down as I 
watched it, in case I really couldn’t bear to go 
through it again. 

(My primary concern had been that the title, 
“Passion,” was intended in the Christological Dic- 
tionary-definition sense of the term—“a: the suffer- 
ings of Christ between the night of the Last Supper 
and his death; b: an oratorio based on a gospel 
narrative of the Passion." I wasn’t sure how much I 
was willing to watch—even for the sake of Following 
Cerebus—if this was somehow going to be enacted 
with Sarah Michele Gellar in place of Jesus. Fortu- 
nately it turned out to be “passion” in its more earth- 
bound and mundane sense: “intense, driving, or 
overmastering feeling or conviction") 

The above quote, a voice-over, was the first 
thing that caught my attention. Voice-over in a 
television drama has a peculiar effect that it doesn't 
have in a movie. It expresses serious intent, signals 
that the writer intends the frying of large thematic 
fish. One of the more effective uses of the device 
was in Robert Anderson’s I Never Sang for My Father, 
which I can still quote, roughly, from memory, even 
though I haven’t seen the film in a good twenty years. 


Death ends а life, but it does not end a relationship...which 
struggles оп in the survivors mind towards a resolution it may 


never find. 


Having the lead actor—in this case Gene Hack- 


man—quote the line in voice-over lends ambient 


Angel: “Passion rules us all, and we obey.” 


nuances of gravitas to the observation. I suspect that 
the net effect upon the viewer is a spirit-oriented one 
which—because of the structural nature of televi- 
sion (consisting of viewer, television, and the space 
between them)—causes the observation to hover in 
between the viewer and the television set, thus 
generating a heightened sense of intimacy (I’m tak- 
ing it as a given, here, that most television viewing is 
accomplished in the viewer’s home and is, conse- 
quently, a more inti- 


mate experience than = 
Г) FOR EVERY SON w 
Y FA THER ОМ WHO EVER LOVED His 


is the “public-collec- HATED HIS OLE QV ED 
LD MAN 


tivist^ movie-con- 
suming experience: 
unless the movie is 
in the form ofa vid- 
eotape or TV 
broadcast in which 
case it becomes, 
for all practical in- 
tents and pur- 
poses—at least in 
the McLuhanist 
sense—-a TV 


show). И not № Fir My 
only breaks the ther 
by Robert Anderson 


fourth wall but 


moves the com- 
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munication into a non-physical and purely auditory 
realm. It participates, as a result, in direct thematic 
proximity to telepathy. The Gene Hackman charac- 
ter has superseded his physical context, has risen 
above his television-bound existence and is commu- 
nicating directly with me (and with my family mem- 
bers or whoever else is watching the TV program 
with me) inside my head. This, the effect suggests, 
is important—its closest experiential analog being 
the direct communication between God and His 
prophets and messengers. It's perhaps interesting to 
note that according to Anderson's introduction to 
the Signet paperback edition of 1970, I Never Sang for 
My Father began life as a screenplay called The Tiger, 
later became a play which a/most became a television 
play at CBS and then, ultimately, became a film from 
Columbia Pictures starring Melvyn Douglas, Gene 
Hackman and Estelle Parsons. Up until the moment 
that I pulled out my copy of the paperback, I had 
been certain that it had been a made-for-TV movie. 

Of course, lying flat on the page below, the 


largest narrative purpose of a television program is 
to sell you laundry soap or Doritos™ or something 
at appropriate intervals where your emotions have 
been excited to their optimum level. The arousal of 
strong emotions is just the bait, the commercial is the 
hook. In that context, “passion rules us all. ..and we 
obey. What other choice do we have?” would have 
to qualify as a perfect expression both satisfying and 
partaking of all relevant aspects of television as a 
medium. All that is missing is the logical, structural 
“non-content” endpoint extrapolation/conclusion: 
“So buy more Doritos™”’) 

The next part where I paused the tape and 
wrote down the dialogue was the exchange between 
Mr. Giles and Miss Calendar: 


Calendar: I didn’t know I was going to fallin love with you. 
[seeing his reaction] ОХ, God. Is it too late to take that 
back? 

Giles: Do you want to? 

Calendar: I just want to be right with you. I don't expect 
more. І just want so badly to make all this up to уон. 


*Voice-over in a television drama... 
signals that the writer intends the 
frying of large thematic fish.” 


Giles: I understand. But I'm not the one you need to make 
it up to. 


This, it seems to me, identifies it (sorry, Craig) 


voice-over effect of the “passion” quote isn’t quite 
the same. There on the page in cold hard type, the 
question presented switches completely from its 
intended expression of a self-evidently rhetorical 
concept to being, instead, (so far as I can see) 
transparently devoid of inherent meaning. Once 
stripped of the structural super-intimacy of present- 
ing itself as a Voice of Great Spiritual Wisdom inside 
your head, the question, in fact, expresses little else 
but the inherent “non-content” of emotion-based 
decision-making: 

What other choice do we have? 

What choice do we have besides letting passion 
rule us all, besides obeying passion unquestioningly? 
Um, lots (actually). Lots and lots of choice. You 
could read a book or take tap-dancing lessons or 
write a nice birthday card to your favourite aunt. 
You could wash the dishes or clean out that closet 
you keep meaning to get to. You could start learning 
a foreign language or put all your books in alphabeti- 
cal order. The quote is interesting more for what it 
reveals about the nature of television as an emotion- 
based medium than for any kind of insight that it 
implies or which might be inferred from it. It 
reinforces the misapprehension that passion is the 
only valid choice in life: which seems to be one of the 
key points of television as a medium, a medium 
which endeavours to incite strong emotions within 
its hypnotized adherents and then to use that sug- 
gestible state to sell them things. 

(One of the core problems that I have with 
taking television seriously as a medium of commu- 
nication is exactly that implied super-structure. The 


as a “chick show”. There is a laboured quality to 
dialogue that centers on key relationship points that 
writers learn to make use of when writing for female 
or androgynous audiences which is at extreme 
variance from how such conversations unfold in the 
real world, but in conformity with how women 
would like them to unfold. “I just want to be right 
with you" cuts at a 90-degree angle to the way 
unrequited passionate love (or infatuation: the emo- 
tion-based are not keen on drawing distinctions 
between the two) would ordinarily express itself. If 
she really had the major hots for Giles, it's not the 
sort of thing that she would say, but it's the sort of 
thing that the heart of a female audience member is 
going to lurch towards (as she spoons up another 
glob of the Ben & Jerry's Chocolate Fudge Brownie 
Ice Cream she's chowing down on). It identifies 
Miss Calendar as Selfless rather than Selfish and, 
consequently, worthy of being loved by her intended 
quarry (I object your honour: that last noun is a 


Calendar (with Giles): "I just want to be right with you." 
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pejorative. Sustained. Strike “quarry” from the court 
record.)...by her intended paramour. She has laid 
her soul naked before him by confessing her love 
and asks nothing in return. In the real world that’s 
usually where the serious deal-making and horse- 
trading starts, if not before. She’ll tell you she loves 
you, but only after you’ve jumped through an appro- 
priate number of hoops and things are tracking in the 
right direction on her internal emotion-based radar 
screen. The selfless declaration of love with no 
strings attached is an inherent falsehood not dissimi- 
lar, thematically, to Buffy sleeping, as she does earlier 
in this episode, in full make-up—eyeliner, mascara, 
blush and lipstick (all beautifully applied by a profes- 
sional, I might add). That isn’t done in the real world, 
either. Only on television or in the movies. It is no 
small point which underlines the female desire for 
portrayal to become reality. Wouldn'tit be nice if my 
greasepaint enhanced appearance were the way I 
actually looked? Wouldn’t it be nice if saying you 
“just want to be right with someone” got you a 
devoted permanent life-mate? 

The exchange has the appearance of a dating 
guide which a lot of female entertainment tends to 
have. “Lesson #14: Declare your love for him and 
ask nothing in return—let him go away and think 
about it, and when he comes back he’ll be yours, 
unquestioningly." Certainly holds a lot of appeal for 
today's busy career girl—Miss Calendar sets about 
her computer crunching business with scarcely an- 
other thought for Mr. Giles, and here he comes right 
after the second set of commercials all set to play a 
serious game of house. 


I don't want him to be lonely. ..I don't want anyone to. 


Definitely had to write that one down. Speak- 
ing as someone who is alone constantly but who 
literally can't remember the last time he could de- 
scribe himselfas “lonely,” I worry about our society's 
inability to understand the distinction. I get de- 
scribed a lot as a recluse by people who don’t know 
me. I really don’t see myself that way—my own 
experience is that you get things done far more 
effectively when you’re alone than when you have 
company. It’s easier to write this review, as an 
example, on my own than it would be if I had a half- 
dozen chums over visiting with whom I was carrying 
on a robust conversation. Arguably it is impossible 
to get anything useful accomplished in company 
with others apart from lifting heavy items of furni- 
ture. 

The only really disturbing part of the episode I 
found to be the parts where Buffy’s mom got 
dragged into the proceedings. There the multi- 
layered aspect of the storyline, for me anyway, 
swerved in very unappealing directions which spoke 
dire volumes about our present societal trajectory 
given the show’s popularity with its intended audi- 
ence of teenaged girls. Buffy and Mom obliquely 
discuss her having slept with the Angel character and 


Buffy sleeping in full make-up 


Mom—having no idea that Buffy is a Vampire 
Slayer—comes outa clear second or third best in the 
discussions: is, in fact, little more than a hapless 
bystander delegated to ask irrelevant “un-passion- 
ate” questions centred on morality that Buffy then 
“shoos” away as one would get rid of an annoying 
fly. By sleeping with Buffy and, thus, attaining a 
moment of bliss, Angel has recovered his soul and 
has become evil (re-read that sentence a few times if 
you're having trouble following what I find objec- 
tionable in the episode). So poor ignorant Mom is 
dealing on a very non-occult level with the fact that 
Buffy has lost her virginity to an individual Mom 
hadn't even known she was “dating” while Buffy is 
trying to shelter Mom from the more relevant occult 
aspects in painting Angel as a garden-variety stalker 
ex-boyfriend. It seems distinctly unhealthy to me to 


*The emotion-based are not keen 
on drawing distinctions between 
passionate love and infatuation.” 


create these fictitious “Daughter Knows Best" con- 
structs in a society where that sentiment is seldom 


treated as being as misguided as (it seems to me, 
anyway) it self-evidently is. 

(According to Islamic Legend, one of the signs 
of the Coming of the Hour—Judgment Day—will 
be “that the slave-girl shall give birth to her mis- 
tress"—Lthat is, that a woman giving birth to a 


Buffy (with Calendar) doesn't want anyone to be lonely. 
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Angel and Buffy s mom Joyce (Kristine Sutherland): ‘TU 
die without Buffy. She'll die without me.” 


daughter in the Last Days will become merely a 
slave-girl to her by reason of latter-day children’s 
disrespect for their parents.) 

As I say, most “chick flicks” and TV shows are 
at one level or another treated by their audiences as 
dating guides, and it seems...again, the only term 
that seems to fit is “unhealthy”...to create the 
impression that handling a stalker boyfriend or a 
"sex gone wrong" situation is a job best left to 
teenaged girls, and that the ideal solution is to make 
sure that the teenaged girl has a solid cover story that 
suits the known facts while keeping core points of 
relevance away from the discussion, and that the best 
thing Mom can do is exactly what her teenaged 
daughter tells her to do, because the teenaged daugh- 
ter has got everything under control. 


Mom: Do you love him? 
Buffy: I did. 


And this is just left by both of them as a trump 
card/last word on the subject, as if it’s the most 
natural thing in the world—you think you love the 
guy, so you sleep with him, and it turns out that he 
wasn’t who you thought he was, so all there is to do 
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at that point is “get over it 一 you loved him then, 
you don't now—as quickly as possible and “move 
on" in search of your own Mr. Giles. Just keep laying 
it on the line and asking nothing in return, and 
eventually you have to roll snake eyes with some- 
body, right? 

And now that we’ve got your love life figured 
out, how about buying some tasty, crunchy Doritos™ 
to feed that empty craving inside of you? 

It seems to me too clever by half and a major 
reason that half of North America thinks Holly- 
wood is a great idea whose dramas can assist all us 
lesser non-Hollywood beings with our major life 
decisions, and half of North America thinks Holly- 
wood is a cesspit where the creative individuals are 
so divorced from any notions of morality that no one 
would know a story theme suitable for teenaged girls 
if it came up and bit them on the ass. For liberals the 
theme would be considered healthy, helpful, and 
realistic. Teenaged girls are going to have sex, so the 
best thing you can do is create dramas of this kind 


that they can relate to (as opposed to the stodgy 
irrelevance they might get, say, from the family 
clergyman), give them a big box full of condoms 
when they hit puberty, demonstrate the use of one 
on a banana, tell them you love them, and hope for 
the best. Maybe after six creeps they'll find Prince 
Charming. 


Angel: Г// die without Buffy. She'll die without me. 
Mom: Are you threatening her? 

Angel: Please. Why is she doing this to me? 
Mom: I'm calling the police. Now. 


In a world where the urge to be a drama queen 
is never far below the surface in teenaged girls (in no 
small part, I suspect, because of these kinds of enter- 
tainments) it seems to me that there must be a better 
way to sell Doritos™. Given that heightened emo- 
tions make teenaged girls (and everyone else) more 
susceptible to consumerist suggestions and that 
there is always a perceived pressing need to sell more 
Doritos™, I can certainly understand how the two 
societal imperatives can become linked, I just ques 
tion the need to link them specifically in this case. Put 
another way, it seems to me that there has to be a 
more responsible means of generating artificial lev- 
els of anxiety in teenaged girls so sufficiently height- 
ened as to compel them to go out and buy lots and 
lots of Doritos™ apart from making use of premari- 
tal-sex-and-pagan-morbidity as the means by which 
the selling of Doritos™ is to be accomplished. To 
me, these lunatic thematic extremes imply the pres- 
ence of an even greater and more sinister substrata- 
of-intent which goes beyond moving another metric 
ton of Doritos™ and from which I infer that 
something far more odious is being “sold” in addi- 
tion to those unneeded trans-fatty foodstuffs. What 


is being sold is, for want of a more accurate term, evil. 


Passion is the source of our finest moments...the joy of 
love... the clarity of hatred...and the ecstasy of grief. . it hurts 
sometimes more than we can bear...if we could live without 
passion maybe we'd know some kind of peace. . empty rooms 
... shuttered and dank. Without passion we'd be truly dead. 


I would think that there would be more suitable 
nouns to attach to hatred than “clarity” and to attach 


Mom: “Do you love him?” 
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to grief than “ecstasy.” They smack to me of the 
sorts of morbid obsessions and “vapours” that used 
to compel otherwise healthy Victorian women to 
take to convalescent beds for months ata time. But, 
even giving the observations a free pass (which I am 
loathe to do), I still think we end up in distinctly 
unhealthy philosophical territory. There is in this 
concluding voice-over the eye-opening acknowl- 
edgment (or perhaps it’s only me that infers it) that 
passion is the polar opposite of peace, and then there 
is the abrupt “bait-and-switch” of linking peace to 
shuttered and dank empty rooms and a living death 


as if the only alternative to hurtling through life on 
a roller coaster of heightened emotion is an empty 
room “shuttered and dank.” 

Surely teenaged girls are already sufficiently 
susceptible to these sorts of lunatic extremes of 
hysteria as they helter-skelter their way through life 
at the mercy of their monthly cycles without using 
that fact to sell them junk food and other needless 
consumer goods—not to mention selling them, as 
well, on inherently sordid and unsavoury rules of 
courtship. 


Part 3: the Post-Game Show 
A Mini-Debate 


Craig Miller: The theological interpretation of the title 
“Passion” never occurred to me. It should have, if for no 
other reason than that Buffy often touched on theological 
issues, and some of these have been discussed in detail in our 
Spectrum episode guides of the show. Nevertheless, your 
initial apprehension is understandable, since you had no way 
of knowing, based on what ГА said, that the episode wouldn't 
have been some Buffy-as-messiah exploration. After all, not 
wanting to give too much away about the episode in advance, 
I told you only that the episode dealt with themes you dis- 
cussed in Cerebus. I was thinking of emotion-versus-rea- 
son, though of course the religious themes became just as 
important in the comic, if not more so, and there was no way 
for you to know what I was referring to. 
As far as your “alternate choices” to being ruled by 
passion (reading a book, taking tap-dancing lessons, ete.), 
you're being cute, but the humor avoids the foundational point. 
One can do all of those things as part of a passion-filled life 
or as part of а passionless life. Passion is not about what we 
do, but how we do what we do. It is about what “rules” us 
as we go about our lives. And when you say that the line of 
dialogue (“What other choice do we have?”) “reinforces the 
misapprehension that passion is the only valid choice in life,” 
I'm not sure you're being exactly precise, because—as noted 
in my introduction—the series as a whole, and this episode 
in particular, does indeed offer an alternative to passion, and 
one with a possible benefit: peace (or at least "some kind of 
peace”). True to Buffy’s cosmology, both options—passion 
and passionlessness—come with lots of undesirable baggage. 
While in the end the scale is tipped in favor of passion (note 
the sixth season as a whole, especially Whedon's own episode 
"Once More With Feeling"), its not an open-and-shut case. 
Dave Sim: This is definitely a situation of me 
against the world. Everyone besides me accepts the 
fact that passion is an inherent good, and I see it as 
an inherent evil. It represents extreme emotion, and, 
to me, emotional extremes are the root of most of 
society’s problems. Letting emotion rule your life, 
or, even worse, letting extreme emotions rule your 
life, is a very unwise choice. It was something that I 
learned from doing Cerebus, actually. Anytime I had 
an idea that I was passionately enthusiastic about, 
I'd end up doing a half-assed job because I was too 
ardent about it. I was trying too hard. The more I 


slowed down and just solved the individual creative 
problems in sequence and with as much patience 
and as devoid of emotion as I could be, the more 
effectively I could communicate what I wanted to 
communicate. I could write a book—and have, in 
fact, written several books—about the undesirable 
baggage that comes with passion, but I have yet to 
find any flaw in living a passionless life. 

Miller: You write, ‘This, it seems to me, identifies it (sorry, 
Craig) as a ‘chick show.” I wasn't sure if you were trying 
to “break the news to me.” Of course Buffy is a “chick 
show.” Whedon intended it as a pro-feminist series, so that 
pretty much guaranteed it. The surprise was that, except for 
some occassional heavy-handed writing (notably by Jane 
Espenson and sometimes even Whedon himself), the show 
rejected—or at least undercut—simple-minded feminism, 
creating a kind of anti-feminist feminism that allowed the 
series to be grounded in a more honest emotional reality than 
lockstep feminism would have permitted. The result was a 
chick show that was much more than a chick show and, 
hence, enjoyable to a wider (and, more importantly, more 
discriminating) audience. 

Sim: See, I would view the term “anti-feminist femi- 
nism” as a good example of what happens when 
you try to find a sane core in a lunatic viewpoint. 
It's like the term “post-feminist.” In a feminist-ruled 
society such as we have, the term is meaningless 
and evasive of reality. In my view, if you have a 
chick kicking guys in the head as the thematic core 
of your entertainment, you have a lunatic extreme 


*| see [passion] as an inherent 


of feminism, not “anti-feminist feminism.” The 
question I think you have to ask in order to under- 
stand whether you are experiencing genuine enter- 
tainment and/or art, or feminist propaganda, is: 
what would this entertainment and/or art look like 
to a pre-1970 audiente? If the answer is “nutty as a 
fruitcake,’ what you are looking at, in my view, is 
“lunatic extreme feminism.” 


Miller: Okay, interesting point, though the "genre" of 


evil.” 


“kick-butt heroines” goes back long before the 70s. Will- , 
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Wonder Goman and he: 


Wonder Woman—feminist icon and general entertainment, seen 


here in a 1947 issue of Sensation Comics. 


tam Moulton Marstons Wonder Woman (created in 1941) 
is the first such incarnation in comics and has long been 
adopted by feminists as an icon and yet has also been seen as 
general entertainment, not necessarily feminist propaganda. 

І actually have had an essay in mind for several years 
now about how the two dominant feminist cult fantasy shows 
of the 90s/ 2000s—Buffy and Xena—actually (perhaps 
unbeknownst to their creators) undercut some of the founda- 
tional tenets of feminism. I never got around to writing it in 
part because from a distance І couldn't quite figure out what 
the foundational tenets of feminism were. Or, more pre- 
cisely, there seemed to be two contradictory streams. So which 
stream were the shows undercutting? I realized I needed to 
do a significant amount of reading of modern feminist ideol- 
ogy before writing the piece with any authority, and reading 
significant amounts of feminist anything sounded about as 
appealing to me as throwing myself into a live volcano— 
fascinating for a few seconds, then lots of pain and agony. So 
I never did the research or wrote the essay. Maybe I will 
some day. 
Sim: I suspect that your reaction to actually study- 
ing feminist writings would be the same as my own 
when I was researching Mothers ¢ Daughters, which 
was, “There 7s no coherent viewpoint, unless you 
consider ‘А woman has a right to choose whatever 
she wants to do in any situation, and everyone else 
just has to Shut! Up! and suffer the consequences if 
there are any—especially men. And we MEAN IT! 
SHUT UP!” a coherent viewpoint. 

Actually, I think a big part of the mission plan 
for Following Cerebus has always been honest ex- 
changes of viewpoint since, as far as I can see— 


outside of the Intenet—this is the only venue that 
doesn't kowtow to the dictatorial feminist dogma 
encapsulated above and is actually interested in what 
people think even—and especially!—it those 
thoughts are universally disapproved of. That is, 
here at Following Cerebus, we don’t shut up just be- 
cause the feminists tell us to. 

I hope you do write your Buffy and Xena piece 
someday. 
Miller: If the entirety of “passion” is represented in ro- 
mance, then this episode would indeed be selling teenage girls 
“inherently sordid and unsavory rules of courtship,” as you 
say in your essay. Its ту belief, however—and I тау very 
well be alone in this—that, although the specifics of “Pas- 
sion” deal with romance and love, these are symbolic of larger 
issues of passion (suggested by the inclusion of hatred and 
grief in the section you quote). Isn't Angels voiceover ulti- 
mately about passion as a driving force for life, with the object 
being different for every person? Tiger Woods has a passion 


for golf. David Lynch has a passion for filmmaking. Billy 


Graham has a passion for Christ. Donald Trump has a 
passion for capitalistic deal-making. Joss Whedon has a 
passion for creating good television shows. Take away these 
passions, and how different would these individuals be? Take 
away passions of every kind, and the intensity that drives 
them would be replaced with—what? Maybe “some kind 
of peace.” But they would be hollow imitations of the dy- 
namic persons they are now. 

Or maybe not. But its something to think about. 
Sim: Again, this is an example of “Dave versus the 
world.” “Peace” as an inner peace seems like a com- 
mendable thing to pursue, and I think I’ve found it 
myself. I’m certainly a lot closer to it than I’ve ever 
been. “A kind of peace,” well, you can inject your- 
self with heroin and find “а kind of peace," but I 
don’t think it’s a particularly good idea personally. 
Tiger Woods, David Lynch, Billy Graham, Donald 
Trump, and Joss Whedon may very well have the 
passions that you identify. That’s up to them, be- 
cause it’s their respective souls at stake. If Tiger 
Woods thinks that bogeying four holes in a row at 
the Masters is going to serve him in better stead 
than prayer, fasting, and reading Scripture, I wish 
him luck presenting his four bogeys to God on Judg- 
ment Day as A Really Worthwhile Way to Spend 
Sunday Afternoon. Praying five times a day, for me, 
is not a passion—to me, it's the only sensible thing 
to do when my soul is at stake. Likewise really, re- 
ally, really bearing down on doing what's right and 
not not doing what's wrong. I really like writing 
and drawing, and I write and draw a lot, but if you 
asked me to rate them alongside reading aloud from 
the Koran, they don't even show up at the bottom 
of that particular radar screen. Again, my soul is at 
stake, so I do what I thnk is the most beneficial 
thing for my soul. Passion directed at anything is, in 
my view, a wrong direction. I’m the only one who 
thinks that way, so I hope you won't let our dis- 
agreement bother you unduly. I’m just one guy, and 
everyone else agrees with you. 

Miller: Am I the “you.” I haven't really stated a final 
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position—my comment above merely suggests that the topic 
is worthy of ongoing consideration and debate, which puts 
me in disagreement with you (in which its a settled issue, 
with passion as “an inherent evil"), but also in disagreement 
with most of “everyone else,” who, I would guess, don't see it 
as an intriguing question, but have concluded that passion is 
a wonderful thing. Thats what I find so fascinating about 
the angle “Passion” (and the Buffy series as a whole) takes 
on the subject (especially considering that its a network tele- 
vision series): passion has its benefits and its drawbacks, 
and humanity is stuck trying to negotiate through this 
minefield. I don't entirely agree—or disagree—with Buffy 
or with you, and if I took the time to write out my own 
analysis of the problem, it would probably be as individual- 
istic as your own. But since the magazine is Following 
Cerebus and not What Craig Thinks About Passion- 
Versus-Reason, 17/ let it pass the for moment. 

Its occurred to me that the shifting format of this 
entire Buffy section of Following Cerebus #5 one of the 
reasons I like to self-publish instead of having to run every- 
thing by some editor-in-chief. Youll probably recall that this 
thing started out with my suggestion that you write a review 
of sorts. Then you proposed a dialogue instead, with my 
writing the set-up piece. I wrote it, but you worked on the 
review separately. They ended up meshing fine, but I wanted 
to do a follow-up essay, which became a series of endnotes, 
which became this dialogue. The format keeps changing as it 
finds (one hopes) the most effective presentation of the ideas. 
I like that. I can imagine an editor somewhere saying, "I ook, 
stop all this silliness and just give me the Buffy review you 
originally pitched.” 

Sim: Yes, it’s a good point. I’ve been at this so 
long, I’m never fully aware of that until someone 
calls my attention to it. It’s also, it seems to me, a 
direct implication of the core aspect of feminist 
absolutism we're discussing— “а woman's absolute 
right to choose" —that, like communism, only works 
on an individual or micro-collective basis. In any 
kind of hierarchical situation, it's just a recipe for 
disaster. As you say, with an editor-in-chief (which 
usually implies the presence of both an editorial 
board and a publisher), you just can't free-wheel this 
kind of decision-making. You give »e the benefit 
of the doubt, and I give you the benefit of the doubt 
at each stage of the improvisation—/e because the 
magazine is called Following Cerebus and Cerebus is 
my character, and уои because it's your magazine. 
And of course the other principles, Ger and John, 
tend to defer to that structure, trusting that some- 
thing interesting will result if they give us room. I 
can pull the plug at any point, and so can you, so 
not pulling the plug leads in interesting directions. 
If you included an editor-in-chief s “right to choose" 
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and a publisher's “right to choose,” every choice is 
going to close off a vast array of interesting op- 
tions and kill them in the cradle. It's the reason that 
I don't absolutely oppose feminism and the *think- 
ing" behind it—just the idea that, like communism, 
it can be applied above the individual or micro-col- 
lective-sized construct. 

Miller: Finally, in returning to passion, emotion, and— 


more to the point of this magazine—Cerebus, I have one 


final question. Cerebus contains two of the most emotion- 


ally-powerful pieces of fiction Гре ever read—the early story 
“The Night Before,” with Jaka’s brief return (and the reap- 
pearance of Cerebus’ sword), and, much later, in Latter 
Days, Koshie’s deterioration and Moshie’s taking advantage 
of the situation. Given your views on emotion, did you 
intend for these to be emotionally powerful? Were you ma- 
nipulating your emotion-based audience to create a more pow- 
erful story? 

Sim: Yes, definitely. Although I certainly have cho- 
sen a passionless life for myself, as a writer you make 
use of the raw materials that make for the best sto- 
ries and the full flowering and unleashing of pent- 
up narrative emotion—used with creative discrimi- 
nation and carefully placed: you don’t want your 
characters chewing the scenery in every other 
panel—well, there's nothing that rivals that for 
storytelling impact. I don't see it as manipulating the 
audience so much as calling the audience attention to some- 
thing, because that’s my own response to extremes 
of emotion. Emotion welling up is a red flag sig- 
nalling that something needs to be analyzed and dealt 
with in a completely focused and dispassionate way, 
but I have come to realize that most people don’t 
see emotion that way. Cerebus’ response to Jaka in 
“The Night Before” 
sword—shou/d signal to him that he has changed in 


and the reappearance of the 


a fundamental way that he wouldn’t have previously 
approved of in his dealings with Jaka. Instead he 
sheds a spontaneous tear and then wanders around 
in a daze, which means all he has done is to post- 
pone dealing with his relationship with Jaka as it is 
versus how he wants it to be. So the relationship 
worsens instead of improving, and he worsens in- 
stead of improving. 


«2 
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Dave Sim “Оп TU" 


Interview by Craig Miller & John Thorne 


FC: Twin Peaks's co-creator Mark Frost once told us in 
an interview, "I think television has become like the Great 
Satan in our country. It’s really zapping people will to live, 
but that’s another story!” Frost made two more forays into 
television; both ended badly, and now he concentrates on writing 
books and movies. Do you think Frost has a point? 

Sim: Well, yes—however with a number of caveats 
primarily centering on the term “Great Satan” which, 
it seems to me, has become a peculiar atheistic adop- 
tion of a fundamentalist Islamic misapprehension/ 
sound byte within which the atheists seem to have 
found common ground with the terrorists. That is, 
only Marxist-feminists and Islamic radicals would 
tend to agree that George W. Bush is the Great Sa- 
tan, 


By my own readings, the concept of a fully 
capitalized Great Satan—the name coupled with the 
magnifier—in Islam is restricted to non-scriptural bi- 
ographies of the prophet Muhammad where he is a 
semi-recurrent figure. In the scriptural Koran, God’ 
principle adversary is Eblis, who more closely con- 
forms to the concept of the rebel angel who defies 
God's will (refusing to bow down to Adam at God's 
behest), whereas in the Koran the capitalized name 
"Satan" refers to man’ spiritual adversary, and fre- 
quently the sncapitalized term “satan” is written in 
lower case form and is used pretty well interchange- 
ably with “djinn,” a kind of personal devil along the 
lines that Christian scriptures depict them (as in: 
Mary Magdalene had seven devils that needed cast- 
ing out). The distinction seems critical to me par- 
ticularly when you get to the point where someone 
like Alan Moore and the other pagan apologists have 
tended to adopt the view that Satan is a misrepre- 
sented amalgam of Gaia, Pan, Prometheus (or 
Promethea as Alan in his charming he/she/it devo- 
tional adherence would have it) and other pagan fig- 
ures and deities. Distilled to its essence, this view 
holds that Satan is simply the victim of bad public- 
ity and a smear campaign by the early Christian 
Church, Like the juvenile delinquents in West Side 


“Television is to man what YHWH is 
to God.” 


Story, Satan is misunderstood. My own theories centre 
on the fact that the scriptural YHWH conforms 
most clearly to the over-arching concept behind the 
Great Satan...and Eblis and Lucifer and Gaia and Pan 
and Prometheus (and Promethea as well if it comes 
to that) and further centre on the fact that he/she/ 
it portrays his, her, and itself as—and believes his, 
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her, and itself to be—God. That is, my own theo- 
ries hold that Satan/YHWH isn’t misunderstood at 
all, but that Satan/ YHWH rather, misunderstands. 

Coincidentally, I ran across what I see as a par- 
ticularly telling example of this in my Sunday Torah 
reading yesterday, The Book of Isaiah 29:16 wherein 
the YHWH through the prophet Isaiah chastises 
the Hebrew people—what the YHWH presumes 
to be his creations (who are actually God’s cre- 
ations) —for their backsliding: 


Surely your turning of things upside down shall be esteemed 
as the potters clay: for shall the worke say of him that made 
it, He made me not? Or shall the thing framed, say of him 
that framed it, He had no understanding? 


This seems astutely put and indicates what it seems 
to me is one of the core purposes of man being 
placed on the earth—to demonstrate, allegorically, 
to the YHWH God's own response to the manifold 
incarnations of the YHWH which exist in the uni- 
verse by inciting that same response within the 
YHWH through the actions of man. That is, man is 
the metaphorical potter's clay relative to YHWH and 
YHWH is the potter’s clay relative to God. 

Because this exercise has been so needlessly 
drawn out by YHWH's unwillingness to understand 
what specifically is being said, the world ends up 
with self-perpetuating layers upon layers upon lay- 
ers of the metaphor extended and re-extended and 
compounded and re-compounded in what would— 
in a more sensible context—be deemed a breaking 
point. How many ways can you find to tell the 
YHWH that he/she/it is not God? 

For all of you now rolling your eyes at this 
intrusion of scripture into a discussion of televi- 
sion, we now return you to our regularly scheduled 
program: 

Not to put too fine a point on it, but I think 
that television—and its precursor, movies—are tech- 
nological enactments, metaphors for that same mis- 
apprehension. That is, it seems to me that in the 
twentieth century it became man's unhappy lot to 
experience, individually and collectively, what the 
creation of a rebel satan is like, Lucifer, the light- 
bringer, Prometheus, Gaia and Pan all rolled into 
one. In short, television is to man what YHWH is 
to God. 

А key element to just such an inadvertent incar- 
nation of this type... 

(I say inadvertent because I'm quite certain the in- 
ventors of “moving pictures" did not intend their 
invention to create a medium of communication 
that would displace worship of God from the core 


of civilized society and would likely have been ap- 
palled had they so much as suspected that it would 
do so) 

...it seems to me is the hypnotic effect of light, the 
“making real" of the illusion that what has been 
effected in the creation of “moving pictures" is not 
just a technological trick on the order of a some- 
what more intricate form of the kaleidoscope but 
rather that “moving pictures" represent a fundamen- 
tal and critically important and useful transmuta- 
tion of life into a pure light form of existence. This 
misapprehension is compounded by the conveyed— 
and largely unshakeable— impression that what is 
being depicted and seen is literally Larger Than Life 
and that therefore the depictions which result within 
the context of the “moving pictures” incarnation 
have a greater claim to the title of Reality than do 
individual human lives. Or, put another way, that 


would disagree that the ensuing comeuppance for 
organized religion of declining church attendance 
and declining church relevance was entirely unde- 
served) 

So I would agree with Mr. Frost that TV is 
zapping people's will to live in the sense that it has 
largely eliminated any notion that man's core alle- 
giance and relationship is with God and replaced it 
with the idea that these little radiant replications of 
men (and, more perniciously, women) who glow with 
what appears to be their own inwardly generated 
illumination will show us the way, whether it's on 
Law and Order or the CBS Evening News or (may God 
have mercy оп us all) Oprah Winfrey. It is zapping 
not only their will to live but their will to life. 

It was about four years into my investigation 
of scripture that I began to see all of these elements 


*My primary awareness of 
television [is]: getting rid of it 
improves your life.” 


individual human lives can only be seen as consist- 
ing of lower case reality or “reality” (who is more 
Real in this world, Craig Miller or Brad Pitt?). The 
consequence of this is the overriding sense that one’s 


own meagre and unimportant life needs to more 
closely align with the Larger Than Life reality of 
the cinema and television in order to achieve a state 
more closely approximating Reality. Most atheistic 
and secular commentators, as an example, cite film 
when they are trying to make a moral or philosophi- 
cal point (“It’s like Martin Sheen in Apocalypse 
Now..."). And, of course, this had a nearly immedi- 
ate and catastrophic effect on human reality most 
especially when it came to religious faith. The me- 
dium was very much the message. You almost never 
saw the characters portrayed by Humphrey Bogart 
or Clark Gable going to church in the movies, even 
though church-going was the societal norm prior 
to the incarnation of cinema. Ergo, church-going 
and faith in God quickly became “un-cool” in our 
society (even before we had the more clearly de- 
fined notion of what “cool” is or even the term 
itself) limited to crusty old marginal character ac- 
tors who specialized in playing priests. Cinematic 
priests might have a useful word or two to say at a 
critical juncture in the melodrama, but it was the 
non-church-going Jimmy Stewart and James Cagney 
who actually decided the course of Real events. The 
effect was comparable to Clark Gable single- 
handedly collapsing the undershirt market when he 
took off his shirt in Iż Happened One Night and was 
seen to be bare-chested. We had no idea as mere 
mortals that undershirts were “un-cool”. Now we 
know, and we'll never buy or wear another one. 
(There is an element of “just desserts" here 
that I freely acknowledge. It seems to me that orga- 
nized religion had so elevated itself above the hoi- 
polloi by the early twentieth century that there was 
no question but that the issue of religion in film 
had to be trod carefully around and that the easiest 
way to tread with optimal care was to simply choose 
not to address religion as a cinematic reality apart 
from the occasional Biblical Epic. I can't say that I 


as self-evident and, even worse, as a clear expres- 
sion of my own misapplication of free will. There 
was no question in my mind that my television was 
zapping my will to live and my will to life-is there 
any more purely vegetative a state than channel-surf- 
ing?-and that I had to finally face my own culpabil- 
ity that it was my daily, hour-by-hour, minute-by- 
minute choice to allow it to do so. I spent about a 
year consciously thinking “All I have to do is to get 
up and walk across the room, pull out all of its plugs, 
carry it downstairs and put it out back of the apart- 
ment building with the trash where it belongs and I 
can be done with it.” Knowing that elimination of 
television from my life was my best possible course 
of action relative to television as a medium and as a 
societal reality before I finally did so in late July of 
2001 seemed significant. That's a long time to know 
that something is the only right course of action 
before taking it which, to me, points up the insidi- 
ous nature of the medium and the unconscious ac- 
ceptance of this over-powering and unhealthy ad- 
diction as a societal given. 

Remember that I’m four-and-a-half-years re- 
moved from the decision to do without television, 
so Гт a very different person today than I was when 
I wrote “Comics and the Mass Medium." I know 
now, personally, what I only used to suspect. The 
biggest subjective difference I’m aware of is the 
exponential improvement in my quality of life since 
getting rid of my television, so that's now my pri- 
mary awareness of television: getting rid of it im- 
proves your life. Р.В. Little sent me a copy of Plain 
Speaking, Merle Miller's oral biography of Harry S. 
Truman. At one point Miller asks the President if 
times were better when he was a boy. 

“The only thing I’m sure of: People weren't so 
nervous then. All these things people have now that 
are supposed to entertain them and all. They just 
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seem to end up by making everybody nervous. ” 
Just so. 

FC: You wrote that film has become subservient to televi- 
sion, but what about the recent trend toward the creation of 
“home theatres,” in which people are buying huge-screen TV's 
and surround-sound system for their homes? Few have been 
able to afford it so far (though the prices are coming down), 
but many more would like to have it. A few years ago Video 
Watchdog even argued that the best way to watch a movie 
is at home оп DVD: you aren't at the mercy of a theatres 
scratched film print, improperly-lit projector, or talking pa- 
trons three rows back (let alone the four-year-olds running 
up and down the aisles). 

DS: Well, answering your second point first, I think 
this illustrates clearly the malign and poisonous ef- 
fect that movies have had upon us. Those four-year- 
olds are rea/ children living in your real community, 
the patrons talking three rows back are your rea/ 
neighbours and your rea/ fellow citizens of your 
municipal, county, and state context. They are far 
more real and relevant to your life than is Jim Carrey 
or Jennifer Lopez or whoever has been paid mil- 


“We are more like Homer Simpson 
than Homer Simpson is.” 


lions of dollars—on the other side of the continent 
in the Land Common Sense Forgot—to pretend to 
be someone else for ninety minutes. 

“Glossy radiant make-believe: real. Actual 
people: false.” 

We are more like Homer Simpson than Homer 
Simpson is (especially when I can more easily make 
my point by citing Homer Simpson than an actual 
human being’). 

Likewise expressing it as “being at the mercy” 
of a scratched film print and an improperly-lit pro- 
jector which ranked higher in your question than 
did your fellow citizens and neighbours as if any- 
thing short of perfection in Light-Based Entertain- 
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ments constitute a kind of unendurable torture that 
degrades our existence and begs a corrective mea- 
sure. 

My first and only experience with wide-screen 
television was at the home of friends of Eddie 
Campbell’s when I was in Australia a few years back, 
and they had kindly consented to put me up for a 
couple of days (Castle Campbell at the time being 
barely able to hold his burgeoning family let alone a 
wayward Canuck). They had a conventional-sized 
recreation room (perhaps 9x12) with one wall filled 
by a projection screen television. Since the family 
was gone during the day, I was welcome to put it 
on, It was a vertiginous experience to be watching a 
television with no peripheral context. There was just 
television and my awareness of television, which I 
found uncomfortably disorienting (rather than think- 
ing “Wow—wouldn’t it be great to watch the Leafs 
or the Blue Jays like this?” which would seem to 
indicate that I’m missing the hard-wiring that’s re- 
quired for such things to really take hold). I think 
there’s an undefined faction of the population that 
has been so overcome by the context of television 
that they seriously desire to live inside of their tele- 
visions—television is just that real to them, and their 
own lives are just that unreal to them. For those 
individuals, the bigger the screen and the more their 
actual context can be eliminated, the better. 

Pm an inveterate optimist since I got rid of 
my television, though, and I like to think that the 
lunatic extremes of plasma televisions and surround- 
sound Dolby systems that so overwhelm context 
will ultimately fail to convert the vast majority of 
the population. No matter how crystal clear and large 
it is, it’s still just television, it isn’t real. Because it 
isn’t real, you can’t live inside of it, no matter how 
much a part of you wants to. The key, it seems to 
me, is recognizing that these lunatic extremes are 
of a piece with all forms of escapism: you want to 
get away from God, and that isn’t possible in any 
meaningful sense. The good news is that God will 
be right there waiting for you when you finally ad- 
mit that to be the case. 

FC: Where do video games fit into the mix? For years 
comics had been losing ground among young readers (and lets 
Jace it, that’s when most people began reading comics) to TV. 
Now TV is gradually losing ground to computers and com- 
puter] video games, but for the opposite reason. TV is a 
passive entertainment compared to reading, but reading is 
passive compared to video games: why read about Spider- 
Man’ battles with Doc Ock when you can be Spider-Man 
fighting Doc Ock? (Part of this question is rhetorical, but I 
think you get the drift.) 

DS: Yes. Er—1 ¢hink I do, anyway. I suspect that 
the rhetorical part comes into play when you realize 
that it’s me that you’re asking the question and—in 
my context—the concept of video games is exclu- 
sively a rhetorical device. I understand what they 
are, but there’s no personal point of identification 
with them—their hypnotic powers are purely hypo- 
thetical, since Tve never submitted myself to them 


even anecdotally. I think there's a persuasive argu- 
ment to be made that video games are succeeding 
where television is failing because of the inherent 
dishonesty of feminism. Whatever can be said of 
video games—and I think saying very little about 
them suits them admirably—they are at least hon- 
est. They are not trying to sell you a bill of goods. 
You move the joy stick, and you shoot the bad guy. 
A very honest cause and effect relationship. The 
same can't be said of feminist entertainment, which 
is always "selling" the inherent falsehood of gender 
interchangeability. 

Again, I’m an inveterate optimist, and I think 
we are just playing out the lunatic extremes of tele- 
vision for the benefit of those for whom television 
is, indeed, Super-Reality. Why wouldn’t you want to 
live inside of Super-Reality instead of dull, unin- 
spired, uneventful *meatspace" if you had the 
choice? Why, indeed? Obviously we still have a ways 
to go with video-game technology-one day up ahead 
when we all commonly have plasma televisions and 
Dolby surround-sound (well, not me personally, but 
I think you get the drift) that eliminate context, and 
we have improved computer graphics that look just 
like actual film footage and interactive games with a 
whole spectrum of options so that you can star in 
the virtual reality film Assault on Baghdad alongside 
Brad Pitt and George Clooney, I still think the hu- 
man mind will come to see it as the end of the line 
of a lunatic extrapolation rather 
than as the dawning of a Brave 
New World in honest commu- 
nication. “This still isn’t real, this 
is still just television.” No mat- 
ter how real you make it, televi- 
sion is false, and reality is true. 
It might take a hundred years 
from the time that television 
first invaded and began taking 
over reality for society and 
technology to simultaneously 
arrive at the conclusion that 
there are no further incur- 
sions possible. By then, a 
good ten percent of the 
population might well have 
completely and permanently 
disappeared into their tele- 
visions (for all intents and 
purposes), but it seems to 
me that the outcome is not in doubt. To make par- 
ticipation in the televised context more real, why 
not insert a computerized catheter, hook up a com- 
puterized colostomy bag, and introduce computer- 
ized intravenous feeding? Surely if you never have 
to leave your television for days on end, television 
will become real. As I say, I think it's an open ques- 
tion as to what percentage of the population will 
find that true, but I would be surprised if it gets 
anywhere close to ten percent when push comes to 


shove. 


FC: Actually, the rhetorical part comes in reading about 
Spider-Man versus “being” Spider-Man. Stories have, well, 
a story told through a narrative. Video games—at least the 
ones I've seen—don't have a story, or sometimes even a defin- 
able endpoint. 

Last week I watched for a few minutes as my fifteen- 


year-old stepson played Runequest or Something-or- 


other-quest. He began explaining it to me: "I've just stolen 
(meaning "My character has just stolen”) a shirt (or what- 
ever it was).” The flagrant immorality of the “hero” struck 
me immediately, but I thought perhaps I didn't understand 
the point of the game, so І started asking questions: 

Me: So what happens next? 

D: І can take the shirt (or whatever) and sell it to get money. 
Me: So what do you do with the money? 

D: I can buy weapons. 

Me: And then what? 

D: I become more powerful. 

Me: More powerful in order to do what? 

D: So that if anyone attacks me, ГИ have a better chance of 
Surviving. 

Me: Okay, but what's the overall goal? 

D (acting as if Та asked the stupidest question ever): Just, 


y'know, to stay alive. 


17] admit to being a video game Philistine, but this 
doesn't qualify, in my mind, as even being a game, strictly 
speaking. Games have an endpoint. Football is a game, and 
the point is to score the most points. Chess is a game, and the 
point is to capture the opposing king. Whatever-quest just 

seems to be a substitute for living in the 
real world. Sim City is simi- 
lar—you create families who go 
to work or school, wash dishes, 
watch TV, practice the piano, 
wait for the plumber to come re- 
pair the sink, etc. 1 just wonder, 
why do all that on the computer 
when you can do that in real life? 
Even the most insipid super- 
hero comic (or mindless sitcom) 
usually has some sort of point. 
Maybe people sitting in front of 
endless video games is some sort of 
ultimate postmodern expression, but 
what does it mean to you as a story- 
teller (or simply as a member of the 
one human race) to have so many people 
preferring storyless sequential images 
Keine (of which they are a participant, or 
at least imagine themselves to be) to 
coherent narratives? 

DS: Well, I can’t say that I take it at all personally. 
When your audience is less than .00001% of the 
North American population you learn not to think 
of the other 300 million people as a potential un- 
tapped audience. Can you picture someone who is 
entertained by the sort of video game you describe 

getting anything out of Cerebus? I certainly can't. 
Just from your description it looks like a new 
hobbyhorse for YHWH in his/her/its endless quest 
(continued on page 22) 
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Giving some thought to this TV Issue of 
Following Cerebus, Y realized that we did have 
two videotapes of my appearances on televi- 
sion on the '92 Tour: network affiliate news in 
Atlanta and Indianapolis. At first I dismissed 
them mentally because they're really very short 
and very marginal, but then this week I started 
thinking that that might actually be their big 
selling feature 


a kind of study-in-contrast/ 
virtual parody of Win-Mill's other publications 
Wrapped in Plastic and Spectrum, with their screen 
capture Tonight Show and Late Night with David 
Letterman appearances by the various stars of 
David Lynch’s films and the genre TV series. 

That is, there does seem to be something 
inherently amusing in the level of fame at- 
tached to a comic book even when you have a 
big city PR firm handling your publicity (as we 
did on the ’92 Tour) the highest plateau to 
which you can rationally aspire is to be the 
human interest feature at the end of the local 
news. It’s quite literally the shallow end of the 
gene pool of television fame, the outside edge 
of the TV radar screen. I can’t think of any- 
thing that could be considered lower in the 
pecking order (guest-hosting the 5 a.m. Farm 
Report, maybe?). If a fire breaks out in a down- 
town department store, you will get bumped. 
That’s the extent to which you’re hanging on 
by your fingernails. Until I got used to the 
inherent truth of that, I used to watch for my 
appearances much earlier in the program. If I 
wasn't going to be the headline story, maybe 
Га be the second or third item. Or maybe 
after this commercial break. No, it gradually 
sunk in that it was only after the news, after 
the sports, after the weather, that someone 
would say, “And finally...” and that would be 
me. Watch the final human interest piece on 
the local news, and you'll get a rough idea of 
what cagetory that puts you in—roller-skating 
squirrels, the guy who made a reproduction 
of the Eiffel Tower out of wooden matches, 
that kind of thing. 

Anyway, this is what Dave Sim and 
Cerebus level of fame is in the real world. You 
can see just how much information you can 
get across in that environment. What's even 
more disheartening is that to get one of these 
gigs is considered a coup, miles above getting 
the front page of the entertainment section 
of the local paper or a radio interview or the 
cover spot on the alternative weekly. I always 
wanted to do a really good job, because I knew 
that Lekas & Levine had had to fight hard for 


Dave Sim on TU 


by Dave Sim 


weeks to get it for me and, in each case, I was no 
sooner started than I was finished. And it usually 
did generate a larger turnout, which is sort of mind- 
boggling when you see how devoid of content they 
are. 

But then, that's television. 


WAGA Channel 5 Eyewitness News in Atlanta 
With Jim Axel, Amanda Davis, and Paul Ossmann 
(Axel looks on as Davis conducts the interview from her 
anchor chair while Sim, sitting across the desk, sketches a 
Cerebus head.) 

Amanda Davis: ‘There are lots of aspiring writers 
who tackle a novel or a screenplay, but our guest has 
gone a little further with the concept. Since 1977, 
writer/cartoonist Dave Sim has been drawing an 
alternative epic comic creation, Cerebus. It's the story 
of a barbarian aardvark living in a mythical human 
community. By his estimation, Sim says completing 
this project will see the last episode, issue 300, hit 
the stands in March of the year—2004? Sounds 
like he’s going to be busy. In fact, he’s working right 
now. We welcome Dave Sim. So you got paper and 
pen in hand? 

Sim: Yeah, yeah. 

Davis: Why an aardvark? 

Sim: Cerebus the Squirrel sounds funny? /Laughter, 
No, it’s Conan the Cimmerian, Kull the Aquilonian, 
Cerebus the Aardvark. It just brings people up short 
and makes them think, “Did I hear that right?” 
Davis: What's appealing to you about doing a comic 
book? 

Sim: I always loved comic books. I read Superman, 
Batman, Spider-Man, whatnot, when I was growing 
up. 

Davis: Comic books appeal to the kid in all of us? 
Sim: Well, it gets into your blood [for] some of us. 
Most people stop reading them when they're thir- 
teen or fourteen, but I wanted to bring adult values 
to the comic book field. 

Davis: For example, what are some of the things 
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=: 


Sim on Atlanta TV news in 1992 (with 
Amanda Davis above left) 


that we see Cerebus go through in your comic? 
Sim: Oh, politics, religion, you know, love—some- 
times making fun of it, but most of the time I try 
to address things that I find interesting. 

Davis: So does that mean that Cerebus came first, 
before A.L.F.? 

Sim: Yeah. Actually, there's a few people that thought 
I should have sued over A.L.E. Basically, it's just 
one of those things that's out in the ether, I think. 
It was time for a funny animal, and we've outlasted 
them [the A.L.F. show]. 

Davis: Now you came to town to participate in a 
comic book convention this weekend, again proof 
of the interest, the large interest, in comic books 
today. 

Sim: Particularly meeting the fans. I haven't been 
out on tour for ten years, and Atlanta's always been 
one of our best cities. It was the biggest stop on 
the 1982 tour. 

Davis: And you've got plenty of stories in the works? 
You're planning through the year 2004 for Cerebus, 
so you'll expect he'll be around? 

Sim: Well, people think that that's insane, but I fig- 
ure that way I can retire at age forty-six, and you 
can't really complain about that too much. 

Davis: No, you can't. Let's see, how much have you 


finished there? 


Sim on Indianapolis TV news in 1992 


Jim Axel: A barbarian aardvark—?! 


Sim: Oh, he’s coming along. 
Davis: All right. Cerebus in the works. Dave 
Sim, thank you very much for being with us. 


(Total time: approximately 2 minutes, 15 seconds) 


WXIN-TV Channel 59 in Indianapolis 
With Bob Donaldson and Caroline Thau 

(Гран? report includes a Sim quote pre-taped during 
the convention.) 

Bob Donaldson: Well, he may not look too im- 
posing, but his opinions might be. 

Caroline Thau: Up next, we'll introduce you to 
an aardvark with an attitude, and his keeper. 
Thau: Cerebus the aardvark was in the area 
this weekend. The cartoon character serves as 
a vehicle for creator Dave Sim to explore po- 
litical, historical, economic, and theological is- 
sues. Fans lined up at the Great Eastern Comic 
Book Convention to get autographs and share 
stories with Sim. Sim says he created Cerebus 
to bring ceredibility to comic books. 

Sim: Yes, most comic books are guys in long 
underwear beating each other up, but there's 
no limit on what words and pictures together 
can be. 

Thau: Sim says unlike many other comic book 
characters who do not change over the years, 
Cerebus does age. I didn't even know what an 
aardvark was! 

Donaldson: Yeah, it's an anteater. 

Thau: I know now, because the whole news- 
room jumped on me! “You don't know what 
an aardvark is?!?” 

Donaldson: Well, I have to admit I’m not famil- 
iar with the character either, but Bloom County 
has a penguin, so I guess an aardvark isn’t out 
of the question. 

(Total time: approximately 50 seconds) 
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(continued fram page 19) 

to prove that men are intrinsically evil—that “man’s 
heart is evil from his youth." It appears to me to be 
YHWH’s idea of a school for crime—this is how 
you build your crime career. First you steal material 
things, then you use the money to buy guns, and 
then you use the guns to shoot anyone who tries to 
take you down, and through the course of it you 
become more powerful. I don't think it will actually 
work—either as a how-to or as an underhanded 
scheme to brainwash young men into becoming 
criminals—but if 1 were YHWH it would seem to 
me that it was worth a shot; to destroy mankind by 
turning everyone into a gangster by means of video 
games and rap CDs. As I indicated earlier, I think 
it's more a case of feminist-centered entertainment 
making anything else look interesting by compari- 
son. It's a series of direct cause-and-effect events. 
As your stepson said, the job is just to stay alive as 
long as you can, which is a pretty good description 
of atheistic living at its core. You're going to die 
eventually, so the issue becomes the purely fatalistic 
pursuit of entirely pointless and futile longevity. 
Since I see everything in terms of God vs. YHWH, 
it strikes me as a contention as to outcome when 
games become metaphors for lives which—as lives 
always have been—are largely repetitive, largely 


godsend. I suspect that the use of television as the 
core means of feminist indoctrination has fallen on 
hard times with the generation of which your step- 
son is a member and this is YHWH’s fallback posi- 
tion. If television isn't strong enough to turn them 
into little girls, then maybe it's strong enough to turn 
them into criminals. It's another example of 
YHWHSs wilful ignorance. He/she/it will spend a 
decade or two trying to unleash young boys’ “inner 
criminals" through video games just as he/she/it 
has spent thirty-five years trying to turn men into 
little girls through feminist entertainment. When it 
doesn't work YHWH is unlikely to admit defeat, to 
admit that human beings inherently know the dif- 
ference between reality and television. He/she/it will 
just switch to something else as he/she/it has done 
for eons beyond our ability to number. 

FC: You are equally critical of computers as you are of 
television. Most people still get their news from TV, though 
more and more people are going online. Do you see this as a 
good, bad, or negligible development? You've been critical of 
the emotionalism in TV news. I assume you get your news 


from newspapers. Wouldn't the Internet be a more reliable 


resource, where one is not at the mercy of local editors and 
could access the entire AP story (for example) or unedited 
columns by, say, George Will, Charles Krauthammer, and 
Michael Kinsley, without hoping to have them picked up by 
local papers? 

DS: There’s a case to be made for that. Mark Steyn 


“CNN and Fox [are]...riddled 
with emotion-based anecdotal 
non-stories.” 


had a falling out with the National Post, and that was 
it for his columns, and there went, as far as I was 
concerned, their best columnist. He isn’t gone. He’s 


pointless, and largely meaningless. “I shot a man in 
Reno, just to watch him die,” as the man in black 
put it. For God, I think the anticipated result of this 
stultifying entertainment becoming a core reality for 
an entire generation is that it will, ultimately, lead 
them back to God. God made man’s mind and man’s 
heart, and they cannot long be fooled by either femi- 
nism or video games. For YHWH I think the antici- 
pated result is pure widespread nihilistic evil, be- 
cause existence has become so pointless that even 
the games are pointless and that light-based enter- 
tainment can be used to turn boys to crime just as 
movies drove people away from organized religion. 

As I indicated elsewhere, I think there were 
intrinsic flaws in organized religion to begin with so 
that movies had a certain liberating effect from in- 
tellectual enslavement to the priesthood—a very 
different thing from turning against God Himself. 
Again, it seems to me that YHWH misunderstands. 
It isn’t so much a matter of “monkey see, monkey 
do”—I want to become a criminal and this game 
will show me how—as it is a natural adherence to 
that which is at least factual in a world where the 
factual has become increasingly rare because every- 
thing is so focused upon propagating the lie of femi- 
nism. Within that context, a game that effectively 
mirrors the futility of life would be something of a 
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still writing prolifically and has a website with enough 
pieces archived to keep me reading for months. 
There it seems to me is a big part of the core point — 
there are only so many hours in the day. I get up 
around 3 a.m. most days and read the Nasional Post 
until 5. That's about as interested as I am in “Where 
We Are Right Now" as a Kitchenerite, as an 
Ontarian, as a Canadian, as a North American, as a 
believer in God. I'll scan the front page of The Toronto 
Sun, The Globe е Mail, The Toronto Star and The Record 
during the day if I’m out at the store to see what the 
Marxist-Feminists are obsessing about instead of 
actual news, but two hours of news and commen- 
tary seems like enough news to me. Then it’s time 
for me to produce my own writings and pictures 
and do my own thinking. I don’t read The Record, the 
local paper, as a habit because they are so stripped 
down that it is just one step up from television news: 

Concept; sound byte; “quote from an expert,” 
background; background; “quote from an expert”; 
dissenting viewpoint in one line; vague Marxist-femi- 
nist homily and a liberal platitude and out. 

I have to say that my last experience with tele- 
vision news when I was in New York in November 
was an interesting one. I tried to watch CNN and 
Fox, but the coverage had been so stripped down 
and was so riddled with emotion-based anecdotal 


. non-stories that I tended to flip back and forth be- 


tween E! the Entertainment channel's Top Fifty Ce- 


lebrity Break-Ups and C- 
Span where I watched Congress- 
man Murtha's speech to the House and then checked 
in to see how the vote on the Congressman Murtha 
inspired *immediate withdrawal from Iraq" Repub- 
lican motion was going to go. I would have to say 
that I found Congressman Murtha's speech and Top 
Fifty Celebrity Break-ups to have the same core 
emotion-based foundation, the same intention of 
trying to create a level of emotional anxiety for its 
own sake. The dichotomy between news coverage 
on television and the news and commentary I get in 
the National Post seems much wider than when I 
had a television. I assume that this is beneficial for 
serious-minded enterprises like the military occu- 
pation of Iraq that there’s so little difference be- 
tween emotional hot-button gossip shows and what 
passes for political opposition in the United States. 
Clearly unless the Democrats can compete with Top 
Fifty Celebrity Break-Ups in prime time, their op- 
positional state is apt to become a permanent one. 
I’m really the same about opinions. There’s just 
enough, and then there’s too much. I read Charles 
Krauthammer when the Post prints him, and he’s 
always worth reading, but I’m not sure Га buy a 
book of his or want to spend ten hours reading all 
of his archived columns at his website. I gravitate 
to George Will if he’s on the opinion page, but I’ve 
never read one of his books. And I’m far more in- 
terested when they are talking about something that 
happened this week rather than holding forth on 
something that happened back in the 60s (unless it’s 
to make a point about something that happened this 
week). D.B. Little and others send me interesting 
stuff from the Internet including Mark Steyn’s col- 
umns and theatre reviews on occasion. I enjoy them 
a great deal but not enough to hook myself up to 
the Internet. The Internet to me is a matter of “too 
much bathwater, not enough baby.” There’s no ques- 
tion that you can find “good baby" on the Internet— 
but the amount of "bathwater" you have to wade 
through to get to it for me, anyway, brings you 
quickly to a point of diminishing returns for the 
time invested. If I’m interested in a subject like, say, 
Nelson Algren, ГІЇ go to the library and read books 


by him and on him which leads me 
to Simone de Beauvoir and books by 
her and on her. That seems more 
valuable to me than, say, entering the 
name “Simone de Beauvoir” into a 
search engine and trying to figure out 
which of the 987 sites devoted to her 
hold what I’m looking for. Again, I 
think it’s a particular sensibility. Going 
to the library and looking up a book, 
checking the book out and bringing it 
home to read strike me as real events in 
the real world. Spending twelve hours 
going from Simone de Beauvoir website 
to website in search of 
information...whatever information I 
find is going to take a distant second place 
to the fact that I just spent a whole day 
“living inside a television.” “Living inside a televi- 
sion" to me diminishes the value of whatever I might 
have found while I was in there. 

I think the Internet is a good development in- 
sofar as Internet participation requires people to 
write and to make themselves understood, so it does 
tend to ameliorate some of television's previous net 
effects in turning potentially literate people into il- 
literate troglodytes. But I think that's also a tempo- 
rary condition. Somewhere up ahead in the devel- 
opment of broadband technologies everyone (well, 
not me, but I think you get the drift) will have full 
universal worldwide television broadcast and recep- 
tion capabilities. Not only will you be able to inter- 
act with five of your friends on television in real 
time-multiple screen images all nattering away to 
each other (and what will be interesting from a so- 
ciological standpoint, muting and deleting each 
other) you will also be able to access local television 
in your hometown on the other side of the conti- 
nent as well as any one of the hundreds of millions 
of blog-cams that will be broadcasting 24/7, which 
technologies, I suspect, will have a deleterious and 


“Charles Krauthammer...[is] always 
worth reading, but I’m not sure Га 
buy a book of his or want to spend 
ten hours reading all of his archived 
columns at his website.” 


immediate effect on the newfound Internet literacy. 
It seems to me that for the vast majority of people 
you type your communications because you don't 
have television broadcast and reception capabilities. 
If you have television broadcast capabilities, why 
type? It's the same self-evident argument to those 
who would say if you have a phone why send a let- 
ter?" Or why read the news when the guy on televi- 
sion will read it to you and show you moving pic- 
tures of it? And people who prefer to type as a means 
of expressing themselves will become the same tiny 
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minority they have been for some time and the illit- 
erate troglodytes of the late seventies will stage a 
big comeback. Educators will long for that Golden 
Age of the early twenty-first century when literacy 
was becoming universal because of the broadcast 
limitations of the Internet. I don't think it will be a 
very happy reality but it will be a universal one: 
Absolute Movies and Absolute Television with the 
technology to produce them both available to ev- 
eryone on the planet for less than a hundred dol- 
lars-film-editing, slow motion, voice over, the com- 
plete spectrum of ILD special effects-all of cinema's 
limited palette of storytelling techniques will be just 
as available to Aunt Sophie for her niece's third birth- 
day party as they are to Martin Scorcese. It will, I 
think, ultimately lead to the inescapable conclusion 
that movies and television are what they have al- 
ways been: technical trickery devoid of content and 
the further conclusion that technical trickery is a 
poor replacement for honest and fruitful commu- 
nication. Of course it could take a hundred uncom- 
fortable years for that conclusion to be arrived at. 
FC: І сап? find the quote from your work—l'm sure I 
read it somewhere—but I'm going to throw this in anyway: 
is television an inherently emotion-based medium whose pro- 
grams must champion emotionalism in order to be wildly 
commercially successful? 

DS: My view would be “Yes, definitely.” In the same 
way that music is in the same boat. Maximum emo- 
tion, minimum content. After all, what was the big 
plus with movies in their early years that allowed 
them to so effortlessly displace religion as the core 
of society? It certainly wasn’t the content. Arguably 
they "felt" right—going to the “moving pictures” 
made you feel good. There was an emotional “up” 
to be had from going to “see” Gloria Swanson at 
the “moving picture house” magnified many times 
actual size and to follow along on her emotional 


“Even so-called Reality TV is far 
more about moving civilians from 
their civilian context into the Super 
Reality that television traffics in.” 


roller coaster (whatever it happened to be—and who 
today could remember or be bothered to look up 
the plot of a Gloria Swanson film prior to Swnset 
Boulevard?) for eighty-five minutes and then to read 
all about her “real” life in film magazines. Contrast 
that with listening to the liturgical sermon at church 
on Sunday. The priest or minister was neither as 
attractive as Gloria Swanson nor did he seem to cast 
his own radiant glow as she did. He talked about 
morals and right behaviour, and there was no inter- 
esting emotional roller coaster of passion becom- 
ing fear becoming despair becoming hope becom- 
ing happiness. The avid church and movie-goer 
would have suspected that the priest or minister 
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would probably have bored Miss Swanson to dis- 
traction had they occasion to meet. He didn’t seem 
her type. 

Television is just an extrapolation of that, re- 
inforcing the viewpoint that emotions on full na- 
ked display are inherently valuable in a way that at- 
tempting to behave correctly—to do the right 
thing—can only dream of matching for level of 
interest in the general population. It was you, Craig, 
who pointed out to me that movie and television 
reviews no longer address the content of the shows 
as communication vehicles. If the star of your 
favourite show is interviewed on television, the show 
will only be discussed in passing in favour of the 
star's personal life, the star's last project before the 
show and the star’s next project after the show. The 
societal bargain has shifted on the part of the audi- 
ence from observers of the fabrication to investing 
themselves emotionally in the personal lives of the 
stars featured in the fabrication. No one cares what 
Jennifer Anniston’s latest film is ostensibly about 
compared with whether or not she’s gotten Brad 
Pitt out of her system or who she’s sleeping with 
now or which potential partner she’s apt to be mak- 
ing a film with next. There was an interesting emo- 
tion-based female moment in the Arts & Life sec- 
tion of The Post with a woman admitting that she’s 
“not speaking to Brad Pitt 一 that is, she’s not go- 
ing to his movies because of what he “did” to Jen- 
nifer Anniston, and she's going to Jennifer Anniston's 
films as a gesture of solidarity even though the films 
don't interest her personally. I’m sure that's pretty 
common, even though it's a lunatic extreme of emo- 
tion-based living. Emotion R Us. 

Even so-called Reality TV is far more about 
moving civilians from their civilian context into the 
Super Reality that television traffics in—making 
them into Larger Than Life light-based constructs 
in whose emotional lives we are expected to invest 
our own emotions (well, not me, but I think you get 
my drift)—than it is about bringing television into 
proximity to the real world we lesser beings func- 
tion within. 

*Wildly commercially successful" is also be- 
coming a relative term in an environment where the 
audience is fragmenting so quickly and irrevocably. 
When we reach the point where a kid in his base- 
ment can potentially reach the same audience as CBS 
at a fraction of the expense and with the same pal- 
ette of technical ability I think we will have crossed 
a Rubicon of sorts which will indicate the extent to 
which television's success has previously hinged on 
it being perceived to have a universal communal im- 
portance. If everyone is watching different shows, 
do they still have the same emotional investment in 
those shows that you and I did when we were all- 
however-many-million-of-us-watching Barbara 
Eden on I Dream of Jeanie at the same time on the 
same night of the week? 

As a rare television viewer these days—only 
when I’m staying in а hotel somewhere—T'd say the 


biggest contrast between pre-9/11 television and 
post-9/11 television is the panicky edge that the lat- 
ter has to it. All of the news anchors look as if they 
are barely able to keep themselves from foaming at 
the mouth. They're talking much faster, much louder, 
and their eyes have the distinct glint of madness to 
them. I think this might be a mixture of equal parts: 
panic that the liberal agenda that most of them are 
propagating is in jeopardy coupled with the sense 
that being on television doesn't insulate them from 
genuine realities like a lack of job security as it once 
did (“I’m Chevy Chase, and you're пог”). The more 
channels, the less likely someone either at the ex- 
ecutive level or in the audience cares if you're sit- 
ting in that chair come Monday. And as with any 
relationship, the more obvious your need for emo- 
tional engagement the less likely you are to get it. 
The audience is, I suspect, disengaging from emo- 
tional investment in television professionals 


as 
opposed to television personalities—because there 
are just too many of them to keep track of and, 
thus, care about. 
There is less rever- 
ence than ridicule to 
television profes- 
sional and personal- 
ity coverage nowa- 
days. They are seen 
less as radiant beings 
and more as mun- y 
dane Obsessive 
careerists. І suspect 
the actual “stars” 


f 
人 


may soon come to 
be viewed in the 
same way. 

I apologize that 
that's all kind of 
long-winded relative 
to your question. I'd 
say the short answer 
is *Yes"—Dbeginning 
with the early days 
of movies the thing that movies and television have 
always had going for them is emotional investment 
and, consequently, will always have an emotional 
primacy as the basis of what they are selling, mak- 
ing the audience feel good about itself collectively 
and individually. I think that's going to be a far more 
difficult trick to master when half of the audience 
only feels good when you are selling them on the 
misapprehensions of feminism as is the case now. 
Right now both halves of the audience buy into that 
viewpoint—the women because they have a press- 
ing emotional desire to believe the genders are in- 
terchangeable, and the men because they know that 
they have to toe the feminist party line if they want 
to get laid. But reality is seldom determined by what 
makes an audience feel good. The radio audiences 
of the 1930s felt good when they were told that 
Hitler could be appeased and war avoided but as 
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good as it made them feel—and it made them feel 
very good indeed—that viewpoint couldn’t be sus- 
tained over the long term because it wasn’t real. 
Emotions are emotions and reality is reality. Televi- 
sion by its nature has more to do—and will always 
have more to do, I suspect—with the former than 
with the latter. 
FC: Many years ago, when you talked about making an 
animated Cerebus movie “without a single heartwarming 
moment,” were you serious (if a production company would 
have financed it) or were you always joking? 
DS: I was very serious at the time, but I knew that 
I would never find a production company willing to 
finance an animated cartoon without a single heart- 
warming moment, so I had intended to basically 
build as much of an animated film as I could before 
approaching someone. “This is the film that I want 
made, are you in or out?” The idea was that I would 
start with The Animated Portfolio and use the profits 
from that to buy the time to storyboard the film 
and find a way to market the storyboards so that I 
could move onto the 
next stage. That is, 
each stage of the 
film would be fi- 
nanced by selling re- 
productions of the 
raw materials to the 
Cerebus audience. As 
it turned out the 
portfolio didn’t sell 
as quickly as I 
thought it would (to 
say the least!) and 
consequently, instead 
of financing the film 
it became a drain on 
the publishing 
company’s finances. 
By the time that we 
had finally sold all of 
the portfolios, I dis- 
covered that my in- 
terest in animation had been satisfied by doing the 
portfolio. I had been very, very keen to do the three 
segments in the portfolio in a pure animation style 
but I had no interest in storyboarding a whole ani- 
mated film, which would have been the next stage. 
Since an animated film would have necessarily been 
an uphill fight all the way—against an animation 
studio, against a film distributor or a television net- 
work—there was no way I could get anywhere if I 
wasn't even interested in the fun creative parts of 
the job. And, as I say, I just wasn't interested when it 
was time to move to the next level. I was kind of 
happy about that, actually, in the same way that I 
was happy on the two occasions in my life when I 
overcame my comic-book collecting addiction. 
One less mouth to feed is one less mouth to 


=> 
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When we think of great television columnists, one name comes immediately to mind: Lee Sandlin. (Okay, that's not quite true; we also 
think of Harlan Ellison.) How could we produce a TV-themed issue without inviting Lee to participate? (He's not a comics guy at all, but 
he appeared in FC 3, which was enough of a connection for us.) Unfortunately, Lee hasn't written about TV for years—he hates it more 

now than he did back in 1994, which is when the following column first appeared in the July 29 issue of The Chicago Reader. 
Nevertheless, we think you'll find this piece not only hilarious, but still relevant. For more of Lee's work, go to leesandlin.com. Enjoy! 


Automatic Pilot 


by Lee Sandlin 


I have two theories about the way TV shows 
are made. I also have two theories about the way 
baby food is made. They're the same two theories. 
In the first theory, the manufacturers start with 
wholesome and natural ingredients, which they pro- 
ceed to blast, bleach, irradiate, colorize, and strain 
until the result is bland, featureless ooze. In the 
second theory, they do much the same thing with 
the same result, but they start with toxic waste. 

The first theory is more romantic—at least as 
far as TV goes; I don't suppose anything about baby 
food is romantic. It suggests that there really are 
original talents at work in 
'TV, whose creative spirit is 
ruthlessly stomped on by 
the hordes of zombies 
who infest the networks. 1 
used to believe this theory. 
After all, it’s what the tal- 
ents themselves always 
said when excusing the 
dreadfulness of their 
shows. But you'd figure 
that sooner or later some 
of their original whole- 
some naturalness might 
contaminate the system 
and get on the air maybe 
by accident, and I’m still 
waiting for that to happen. So I’ve now come around 
to the second theory. There are no great works of 
TV art that have been turned, by the committee sys- 
tem, into bad TV shows; instead, all TV shows be- 
gin life as poisonous dreck, but they have been pro- 
cessed by the networks to the point where, by the 
time they’re broadcast, they’re almost innocuous. If 
you don’t believe me, the best way to test this theory 
out is to watch the pilot episode of a series. It's 
always a shock, especially if it’s a show that lasted 


“The most interesting pilots are for 
series that don't get on the air.” 


for years, to see how jumbled and awkward the first 
episode invariably was—and how slavishly it was 
imitating some other successful show. This is what’s 
so fascinating: all the elements that ultimately would 
be homogenized into paste are still raw and avail- 
able for your inspection. 

You might have supposed, for instance, that 


"Green Actes...was [actually] about...an interminable 
guerrilla war between Alice and Wonderland.” 


the old classic Barney Miller was born out of an 
acute case of agoraphobia. It confined itself ob- 
sessively to that dingy police squadroom for years 
at a time—but the pilot, I once was startled to dis- 
cover, was for a standard home-bound sitcom about 
a cop's family life. Barney’s scenes in the squadroom 
were nothing more than local color, added to give 
the domestic tripe a little gloss of originality: but 
soon enough, as happens with every good TV show, 
the gloss became the whole point. Another big sur- 
prise was the pilot for Murphy Brown: not only was 
the script nothing more than a bad update of the 
Mary Tyler Moore Show 
(with a kitschy veneer of 
feminist consciousness), I 
couldn’t begin to measure 
the depth of Candice 
Bergen’s stage fright. She 
recited every line as 
though praying for the 
camera to be turned off 
so she could bolt. After 
years of heavy-duty indus- 
trial processing, she has 
gotten better, or at least 
less tense—but the pilot 
did explain why, even now, 
everyone else on the set 
acts a little dazed by her. 

But the most interesting pilots are for series 
that don’t get on the air. It might be news to you 
that there are any—that there’s any selection pro- 
cess at all. But the networks are constantly com- 
missioning scripts for new series, and they shoot far 
more pilots than they ever schedule. Many of the 
also-rans do get shown on the air once, to fill holes 
in the program grid when the supply of regular prod- 
uct is running low. We are right now in prime un- 
sold-pilot season, what with everything being in re- 
runs except for Mode/s Inc. (which only feels like it's 
a rerun) and The People Vs. O.J. (which is tempo- 
rarily on hiatus). Here and there throughout the 
grid, in between the evidentiary hearings, unsold 
pilots have been popping up for the last few weeks 
on all the networks. I recommend watching one, 
no matter what it is. It'll be terrible—I guarantee 
that—but it'll tell you more about how TV works 
than a year's worth of Nick at Night. 

You have to look sharp to find an unsold pi- 
lot, though, because they're never hyped, and they 
look just like regular shows—with their own little 
title sequence and theme music and everything. The 
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giveaways are: you've never heard of it; the star is 
somebody you dimly remember being a costar some- 
where else; the plot is a senseless garble of five other 
series already on the air; and the listing in ГИ Guide 
ends with the sinister phrase, “Not on the network’s 
announced fall schedule.” That means: a turkey. 

I came across one a few weeks ago on Fox. It 
was called Locals: a sitcom starring John 
Ratzenberger, who used to be Cliff the mailman on 
Cheers. It was everything an unsold pilot ought to 
be: that is, it was so bad it was unearthly. Nothing 
about it made any sense; all the jokes were bizarre 
and none of them were funny; the characters didn’t 
resemble any known form of human life. And yet 
everything about it was familiar. It had been re- 
cycled wholly out of byproducts from other TV 
shows—it was so toxic only because it hadn’t been 
processed enough, and the stench of industrial ef- 
fluvia rose off the screen. 

The setting was a small town described as “the 
rake capital of the world.” Everybody in the town 


used lawn rakes as a medium of exchange—as cur- 
rency, as engagement presents, as dueling weapons. 
I missed the rationale for this: whether there was a 
rake factory nearby, or this was some demographic 
fluke, or whether the aliens who made the show 
had been palling around with David Lynch for too 
long. Most likely, this was one of those typical 
American towns that are continually beset by sur- 
real anomalies—a wacky place where the monks of 
the local monastery (and most small towns do have 
a local monastery) didn’t make wine but instead 
raised attack dogs, which they were unable to con- 
trol because they'd taken a 
vow of silence. 

Anyway, Ratzen- 
berger played the local bar- 
ber, a la Floyd from 
Mayberry. He was also the 
narrator—which, given 
Ratzenberger’s perpetual 
air of eerie joviality, was 
like watching the stage 
manager from Our Town 
overdosing on Halcion. 
The pilot's story was a mea- 
sure of how much comic 
invention had really gone 
into the show: a stranger 
arrives in town. I’m pretty 
sure he was a stranger, and 
not a mirage or a hologram 
or something. But get this: 
he was a typical New York 
City cab driver! (Actually 
not so typical, since he was 
from Brooklyn rather than 
the Tunisian outback.) You can just imagine the 
comical reactions he had to the townspeople! 

ГІІ spare you what followed—it was so bleak 
the producers really should have replaced the laugh 


“Nothing supernatural happened on Cheers, for 
instance—except that...nobody was as much as tipsy by 
closing time. So what kind of booze did they serve there. Rockwell 
and why did anyone ever order another round?” 


track with the wails and groans of damned souls. 
The pit of Hell finally yawned in the concluding 
moments, when the script (sensing, perhaps, that 
the executive screening room at Fox had emptied 
out) underwent a seizure of nihilistic self-loathing, 
Behind the credits, the cabdriver and somebody else 
attacked each other like rabid wolves, while the other 
characters, trapped within the dwindling reality of 
the town, became aware of the existence of the cam- 


*[Locals] was so bleak the produc- 
ers really should have replaced the 
laugh track with the wails and 
groans of damned souls.” 


era and desperately tried to horn in on the barber’s 
last soliloquy. 

You will not be surprised to hear that Г оса/ is 
not on Fox’s announced fall schedule. I’m glad I 
saw it, though, because it did convince me of one 
great truth: TV series are much harder to make 
than Га ever dreamed. I’m now willing to look more 
charitably on the most balefully meaningless sitcoms 
on TV: shows like Growing Pains, or The Facts of 
Life—the sitcoms that make you feel that some kind 
of evil telepathic force is wiping your mind as clean 
as a.suburban kitchen floor. They clearly represent 
an enormously high degree of craftsmanship, which 
should be respected. After all, the people respon- 
sible for Locals were professional writers and pro- 
ducers, and it's not as though John Ratzenberger 
has no talent: and yet they 
took all the materials for a 
TV show and contrived a 
nightmare instead. 

How did they go so 
wrong? Consider their 
starting point: that eternal 
TV theme, the cynical New 
Yorker confronted by 
smalltown American good- 
ness. И seems to have 
struck the writers that those 
kinds of shows are really 
about something else. 
Think of Northern Exposure 
and Twin Peaks and Newhart; 
in fact go all the way back 
to Green Acres. In each case, 
the small town turns out to 
be a goofy, dreamlike realm, 
a kind of parallel world de- 
signed by Norman 
and Andre 
Breton. Flying saucers and 
monsters wander around loose in Twin Peaks; Na- 
poleon and Franz Kafka visit Cicely, Alaska; the 
backwoodsmen of Newhart’s Vermont all have the 
same name and speak with inexplicable Southern 
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accents; the universe of Green Acres is as squashy as 
a Dali watch. In this world, the tough-guy cynicism 
of New York comes to symbolize something closer 
to Cartesian rationalism. The exiled New Yorker 
soon stops arguing the merits of “Fresh Air!” ver- 
sus “Times Square!” and instead spends every epi- 
sode trying to prove to the non-Euclidean towns- 
people that effect really does follow cause and the 
world isn’t a solipsistic illusion. 

Locals tried to follow in this tradition of surre- 
alist whimsy. But what the producers ignored was 
that every one of those shows, however phantas- 
mal it shortly became, was, in its pilot episode, dully 
and painfully naturalistic. An intricate chain of 
highly circumstantial pretexts led Dr. Fleischman to 
Alaska, all of which the Northern Exposure pilot pa- 
tiently went over several times—1 wasn't paying any 
attention, so I don't remember what they were, but 
other people in the audience were presumably reas- 
sured. Even Green Acres actually tried to pretend 
for a few episodes that it was about a New York 
lawyer moving out to a run-down farm, rather than 
an interminable guerrilla war between Alice and 
Wonderland. But what was the cabbie doing there 
in Locals? Why, because the town waitress had im- 
pulsively married the first man she met in New 
York—an explanation only plausible if she'd been 
cursed by a witch. 

Almost every successful TV show is built 
around that same pattern: a halfway plausible 
premise that only gradually falls away to reveal a 
fairy tale form underneath. Some shows do it so 
well you don't even notice how they've drifted into 
dreamland. Nothing supernatural happened on 
Cheers, for instance—except that, as the weeks and 
the years went by, nobody at the bar ever got bellig- 
erently drunk, or sick, or maudlin; nobody once had 
to call the cops to break up a fight; in fact, nobody 
was as much as tipsy by closing time. So what kind 
of booze did they serve there, and why did anyone 
ever order another round? The truth was, Cheers 
wasn't a bar at all—it was another outpost of Fan- 
tasy Island, the magic place where everybody knows 
your name. 

When a show has to introduce its real premise 
so patiently and insinuatingly as all that, then obvi- 
ously the last thing Loca/s should have done is leap 


*|t's as though, in some ultimate, 
Platonic, TV version of reality, 
Gunsmoke and Twin Peaks were the 
same show.” 
headlong into weirdness. It should have spent half 
a season pretending to be a 90’s version of Mayberry 
R.F.D. before even mentioning those rakes and that 
monastery. They should have taken a lesson from 


the strangest fairy tale on the schedule: Dr. Quinn, 
Medicine Woman. 
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Here is a show with a premise so fantastic it 
makes Locals look like socialist realism: that a 19th- 
century female doctor, somehow converted to New 
Age holistic medicine (by a passing time-traveler, 
no doubt) could practice her occult doctrines on 
the inhabitants of a frontier town and not get burned 
as a witch for her pains. Yet it feels so grounded in 
tradition it's almost plausible. Even if you think 
Jane Seymour as Dr. Quinn is an apparition sponta- 
neously generated by People magazine, you catch 
yourself thinking that surely the town is...well, not 
realistic, exactly, but maybe the American past did 
contain squeaky-clean villages like this one, where 
the locals were all soft-spoken and polite and will- 
ing to listen to reason when it was explained to them 
very slowly. And, in a way, it’s true—the town isn't 
out of the real past, but the televised past. It's the 
town we've seen all our lives in Gunsmoke and Во- 
nanza and Little House in the Prairie. 

Dr. Quinn discreetly situates itself in this Old 
West Brigadoon—a phantom place that somehow 
persisted through decades when no one made west- 
ern shows anymore, patiently waiting and available 
for anyone who would want to use it again. It has 
survived because it’s got nothing to do with the past: 
it’s designed to be a little allegory of the present, as 
open to holistic medicine as it used to be to debates 
about civil rights. It’s America in its schematic form: 
a civics-class outline of a community, where 
archetypical figures—doctor, mayor, sheriff, judge— 
can enact uplifting dramas about current issues. The 
western gear is really just for show, so the town 
doesn’t appear to age. You could do without: in 
fact Picket Fences is set in the exact same town, only 
in modern dress. 

The odd thing—in fact, it’s downright sinis- 
ter—is that in all other respects Rome, Wisconsin 
in Picket Fences is located in the same surrealist do- 
main as Cicely, Alaska and Hooterville, Twilight 
Zone. The closer you look at them, the more that 
TV small towns blur into each other: it’s as though, 
in some ultimate, Platonic, TV version of reality, 
Gunsmoke and Twin Peaks were the same show. That's 
a scary prospect to contemplate: maybe TV isn’t 
getting more murkily diverse, as the channels con- 
tinue to multiply; maybe the secret, cumulative ef- 
fect of the industrial processing is to make all TV 
shows converge on one archetypical situation. Af- 
ter all, every family sitcom seems to be about the 
same blandly mean-spirited family; every cop show 
is about the same infallible, angelic cop—what if 
the entire programming schedule were gradually con- 
tracting to one show about a weird and timeless town 
in fairyland, with characters and plots recycled from 
a thousand other series and populated by actors we 
know exclusively from reruns? 

The show is Locals, in other words. It seemed 
so peculiar only because it was ahead of its time. 
Maybe it’s not on the announced schedule, but it’s 
our one true destination. 

© 2006 Lee Sandlin «o 


within Cerebus are spectacular, especially given that 
every chapter has gone unrevised since its initial 
publication,” and I’m described as “a shockingly 
gifted cartoonist, one of the most innovative story- 
tellers in the history of his medium...[he] routinely 
pulls off technical feats that no other cartoonist 
would dare." Of course, it’s also noted that “Sim’s 
reputation as a world-class jerk tends to overshadow 
his actual work” which—given the exalted heights 
of praise in which the writer, Douglas Wolk clearly 
felt himself compelled to indulge as regards that 
work (I would tend to agree with Peter Straub)— 
would seem to require a “world-class-jerkiness” of 
virtually Hitlerian proportions to overshadow. 

“I was wondering if he’s actually a fan and he's 
just pretending to be the outraged feminist because he 
knew that was the only way he could get the piece 
published," I suggested to Peter. He grasped imme- 
diately what I was saying—if it takes kicking Dave in 
the nuts a bunch of times, at least someone can 
officially go on record as saying the work itself is as 
good as Wolk believes it to be. 

Peter didn't think so. Pushed to the wall, I 
didn't think so either—but there was still the inexpli- 
cable appearance of the piece itself a mere year-and- 
a-half since the end of the book. There seemed to be 
no accounting for the excessive praise in our present 
degraded and feminist-dominated political context. 
Was it even possible in the deepest sanctuaries of 
feminist delusion to believe that someone could be 
simultaneously Rembrandt and Hitler? 

I did find parts of the review helpful in under- 
standing that degraded, feminist-dominated politi- 
cal context more fully when Wolk writes of Rick: 


In his later years, he’s delusional, interpreting everything in his 
environment—a bar, a chair, a woman who flirts with him— 
as a religious portent. The “holy book.” he writes is the work 
of a hopeless, obsessive schizophrenic. He is also, as it 
happens, the true prophet of God. In order for the final sections 
of the series to make sense, you have to believe both of those 
things at once—which goes beyond willing suspension of 
disbelief and into a deeply uncomfortable realm. That way lies 


madness. That’s the idea. 


It’s hard not to smile with deep sympathy in reading 
those words and to see in them the flailing despera- 
tion of an atheist drowning in his own atheism. It’s 
entirely true that once you understand that the world 
was created by God and that we are all His creations, 
everything in your environment—a bar, a chair, a 
woman flirting with you—is a religious portent in 
the sense that each needs to be responded to in a 
manner which establishes by the choice of response 
a clear demarcation between “0” and “1”—“Not 
God" and “God”—which is up to each individual to 
decide with his soul at stake in the cumulative 
decision-making involved. It must be difficult enough 
for Wolk, an avowed atheist, living in wber-feminist 
Portland, Oregon to keep track of where the “right” 
restaurants are and what specific brand and vintage 
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of wine you’re supposed to drink with which meal 
while working on his book (well, more of a book 
proposal, he admits in the Contributors’ section) 
without thinking that his soul might be at stake when 
he finds a woman flirting with him—and that wine, 
itself, might be a bad idea no matter what the brand 
or its ability to complement a given dish. Madness, 
indeed. Bringing his magazine piece in for a shaky 
landing, he writes 


Which brings us back to the aesthetics vs. politics problem. It’s 
comforting to see first-rate art that’s compatible with one’s own 
political views; but to see first-rate art that’s violently opposed 
to one’s own political views is necessary. If your sympathies are 
even vaguely secular or liberal—if, that is, you're reading The 
Believer, whose title Sim would probably find bitterly 
amusing—then the second half of Cerebus is an attack on 
you. It demands а response in the reader’s mind, and if you 
can see past “what a total dick” you're likely to come out of 
it with your own thoughts about gender, power, and the nature 
of creation (with both a large and small C) clarified. 


Again, the smile is more one of deep sympathy 
than bitter amusement. The avowed raison d'etre of 
the magazine is to frame—through print-dialogue 
and print-debate—the core beliefs of secular hu- 
manists. The cover copy includes “Three days with the 
experts and megaexperts at a self-help writers’ conference in 


_ "Atlanta reveals our fundamental need for soul-penetrating, 


heart-touching (and maddeningly unhateable) stories." It 
seems to me that there is one thing of which we can 
be certain: that the crushing burden of self-determi- 
nation compels secular humanists to coin new termi- 
nology like *megaexperts" and “unhateable.” The 
cover also avows that “J.P. Donleavy’s male protagonists 
mostly just eat, drink and have a lot of sex. But they're still 
worth reading about because Donleavy is such a genius at 
describing food and sex (and himself.” The cover also 
depicts Mark Mothersbaugh in full 80s Devo regalia. 

I rest my case, your honour. 

Still all real intellectual and spiritual progress is 
incremental in its nature. In the cover copy for 
Wolk’s piece (headlined “6,000 pages of misogyny 
and a hermaphroditic aardvark”), Wolk's own asser- 
tion that “Art that’s violently opposed one's views, 
however—such as Dave Sim's masterpiece, Cerebus 
is necessary" has had its end-note noun changed to 
"essential": a gradation of slightly more imperative 
nuance? It’s probably just the long-dormant opti- 
mist within me. 

Peter turned up a copy of the magazine itself 
for me and for the Cerebus Archive just in time for 
my wonderful home-cooked dinner with him and 
his wife Susan in their spectacular brownstone just 
off Central Park West in mid-town Manhattan. My 
first reaction to the piece in photo copy form had 
been “Wow. A Tony Millionaire Cerebus.” To that 
was now added “Wow. A Charles Burns Cerebus.” 

Hitler or Rembrandt: once a fanboy always a 
fanboy. 

<> 


VENN & THE 
(CHART OF 


It came as something of a surprise when word 
circulated in late September of last year that Cerebus 
had been reviewed in a mainstream magazine called 
The Believer. 1 was in no hurry to read the piece since 
mainstream magazines are completely in thrall to 
feminism and consequently bound to make vilifica- 
tion of Cerebus (and me) the core of their coverage. 
It did, however, seem oddly premature. My best 
guess had been that the publication of issue 300— 
having passed largely without comment and the lack 
of comment having passed largely without conse- 
quence—that the feminists would have elected to 
entrench within their universally favoured high 
school-cheerleader-clique approach to intellectual 
debate and to maintain a “zero tolerance” level of 
ostracism of the book (and myself) for a period of 
some years if not decades leaving it to their guerrilla 
bands of the Internet to continue laying the ground- 
work of the “Dave Sim is insane” retrenchment of 
intellectually vacuous but largely effective quasi- 
rebuttal. 

Peter Straub mailed me a copy of the piece, 
asking me in his cover note to phone him to discuss 
it when I had “absorbed it.” I phoned hima few days 
later and basically said that 


given that I was widely 


Dave Sim: 
“Wow! A Tony 
Millionaire 
Cerebus!” His 
enthusiasm is 
matched a few 
weeks later 
by ‘Wow! A 
Charles Burns 
Cerebus!” 


Who . 


Reviews 
the 
Reviewers? 


By Dave Sim 


believed to be clinically insane—it really wasn’t 
relevant what I thought of the piece. As a member- 
in-good-standing of the 21“ century mainstream (а 
New York Times bestselling author who knows 
Stephen King and Neil Gaiman personally), how- 
ever, I was interested in what /е had thought of the 
piece and what, in 2 view, the journalist in question 
was attempting to express. 

“Well,” he said, thoughtful as always before 
giving ап assessment, “I thought what he was, in 
effect, saying was "What if—instead of being a 
Hitler had been a 
painter with the abilities of a Rembrandt." 


miserable failure as a painter 


It was an interesting and succinct way of put- 
ting it (something Peter excels at which was why I 
had asked). Indeed even a cursory examination of 
the article reveals such references as “ап absolute 
masterpiece" (in the subhead), *one of the most 
ambitious and fully realized narratives of the past 
century" “а novel of (very big) ideas" “а 
Gesamtkunstwerk of word and image and idea" [I 
have no idea what the dictionary-definition of 
Gesamtkunstwerk might be, but from the context, ГИ 
take it as a “plus” “the Birth of a Nation of comics" 
and asserts that “The formal symmetries and echoes 
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About Last [ssue 


About Last Issue's *About Last Issue" 

Owing to the editorial equivalent of a ward- 
robe malfunction, the beginning of the Neil Gaiman 
interview from issue 5 that was supposed to appear 
in issue 6’s “About Last Issue" didn't. So this marks 
the first time that I’m having occasion to write an 
"About Last Issue" about last issue's "About Last 
Issue" which should appeal to all the surrealists in 
the crowd: 


Gaiman: Mikey just graduated from university and 
he's a computer scientist and I no longer speak his 
language. 

Sim: [laughs] 

Gaiman: I mean, quite literally, he'll be explaining 
to me what it is that he does and I start feeling that 
time has passed me by, as if I’m of another genera- 
tion. I smile and I nod and I say, “That’s nice, dar- 
ling." 

Sim: Yeah, you're not alone in that. Anybody who isn't 
actually immersed in computers—the terminology itself is 
evolving into a different language. 1 mean, you have some 
awareness of computers— 

Gaiman: Some awareness of them, but I use them 
as an object. At the end of the day, for me, they’re 
objects. We have them these days instead of type- 
writers, and I can make them work because I’ve been 
using them for twenty years. But with Mikey, he’s 
now going off into post-graduate work and PhD 
stuff. He's got Brown University paying him to do 
research into computer languages, which 
means...nothing to me. All I know is that it's mys- 
terious stuff that happens “under the hood." 

Sim: Sometimes the apple does fall far from the tree. 
Gaiman: Sometimes it does. And I’m pleased he 
did. I’m pleased that he’s got his own sort of iden- 
tity which is very different from me. 

Sim: No question about that. 


The Comics World of 1977 

Buddy Saunders makes a good point that there 
weren’t many comic book stores per se prior to Phil 
Seuling starting up Sea Gate Distribution in '73. The 
only two exceptions I 
could come up with 
would be Now & 
Then Books and Cap- 
tain George’s Mem- 
ory Lane. In both 
cases, although comic 
books dominated the 
environment, there 
were a lot of other 
items being sold, in- 
cluding (in the former 
case) science fiction 
paperbacks, Playboy 


the Many Origins 
ot Cerebus 


L The Comics World of 1977 


by Dave Sim 


and Penthouse magazines, and (in the latter case) 
movie posters, stills, lobby cards, and assorted 
memorabilia. Whatever store George Henderson 
had owned previously on Queen Street in Toronto 
had been primarily centered on used books. It was 
only when he displayed a few comic books around 
the time that the Batman TV show debuted in 1966 
that he discovered a vast untapped market. 

I think every comics retailer started catching 
onto the trick of shopping at the local news agents 
around the same time. I remember going out to 
Kitchener News with Harry and Max Southall when 
Harry started buying direct from them on the same 
basis—as a means of supplementing supplies of 
books that looked like they might be “hot.” Selling 
comic books for full cover price proved an irresist- 
ible temptation for the news companies and, I sus- 
pect, hastened the demise of the ID’s as the pri- 
mary comic book outlets. As soon as everyone re- 
alized that Now & Then Books was the only place 
you could get first issues of Atlas Comics, as an 
example, that eliminated the newsstands as an op- 
tion. 

Neal Adams has an interesting theory on the 
collapse of the IDs along the same lines. The Re- 
naissance of the early 1970s that we all remember 
so fondly— Green Lantern/ Green Arrow, Swamp Thing, 
The Shadow, Conan, etc. coincided with the first ex- 
periments with comic store owners buying direct 
from ID distributors who were selling hot books to 
them, hot books that got categorized as unsold un- 
der a system called Affidavit Returns where the dis- 
tributors were on an honour system to report what 
was sold and what wasn’t and had discovered that 
they could sell a certain number of titles on a non- 
returnable basis for more than they were making on 
the comic books they were racking and then reported 
those books as unsold thus guaranteeing their own 
short-term profitability. It would certainly go a long 
way towards explaining how it was that the best 
books of the early 1970s were always cancelled due 
to low sales and were also difficult if not impossible 
to find on newsstands. 


Cerebus Faces the Competition 

It all begins to tie together in a strange and 
perverse sort of way. Because Neal Adams and 
Barry Smith and Mike Kaluta and Berni Wrightson 
and those guys were always working on books that 
had the lowest reported sales (but which, so the theory 
goes, were actually "selling at a faster rate through 
illicit channels), their titles got cancelled and they 
were forced to find work elsewhere (Warren Pub- 
lishing, prints, Hollywood, advertising) which led to 
the condition Craig describes in this section: “the - 
comic-book market of the late seventies has a repu- 
tation—completely deserved—as one of the worst 
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periods for good comics." The fact that the illicit 
sales didn't show up on the books reinforced the 
viewpoint that quality didn't sell and that all that did 
sell was second-rate material because only the sec- 
ond-rate material was making it to the newsstands. 
It also led to peculiar ancillary beliefs such as the 
one that no one bought Neal Adams-drawn comic 
books but they bought comic books with Neal 
Adams covers. Because the covers were on books 
that contained second-rate material, they actually 
made it to the newsstands, unlike Batman, Green 
Lantern/ Green Arron, X-Men, Avengers, and the other 
titles that Neal Adams was actually drawing. 

It also meant that a guy like myself who was 
basically a fan artist could find a space in the market 
once an entire generation of top talent had been 
driven away by the perception that their work wasn't 
commercially viable. It would 
also explain why John 
Buscema's Conan outsold BWS's 
Conan by a wide margin. 
Buscema's Conan made it to the 
newsstands. BWS’s Conan 
didn’t. 

It’s just a theory, but it’s an 
interesting one. 


Chuck Rozanski 

I had gone downstairs 
early for the dealer set-up at the 
November Big Apple National 
show in New York City and 
spied a familiar figure crouched 
over a long box of comics. As 
I said to his back, “All that tur- 
quoise and a ponytail that long 
it can only be one guy.” He did 
a slow turn and then broke out 
in a smile when he saw who it 
was. We had a nice long chat 
and I thanked him for his participation in last issue 
(which I hadn't seen at that point) and told him I 
would be running the attached photo here in the 
"About Last Issue" section. I remembered Rowen's 
name from Deni's and my stay with the Rozanskis 
on the '82 Tour, but I couldn't remember the name 
of the baby (now a twenty-three year old). 

“Aleta,” he said. And told me a harrowing story 
of the ups and downs of Aleta's teen years which 
were almost as harrowing as Chuck's own (which is 
to say, right over the edge). 

I told him I remembered Rowen's name be- 
cause, first of all, she was absolutely adorable and 
second of all because of an incident in a restaurant 
we had gone to after the second of the four signings. 
Rowen was acting up and daddy had cut her a cer- 
tain amount of slack but she wasn't picking up on 
his increasingly less subtle warnings and he had come 
to the end of his patience. Finally he leaned in really 
close to her, squinting at her through his tinted avia- 
tor glasses and said, in a very level and direct tone: 


“Rowen? Do you want to be made into a bar 
of soap?" 

Rowen's bottom lip stuck out almost as far as 
her tiny brow had furrowed and she allowed as how, 
no, she didn't want to be made into a bar of soap. 
And she was as quiet as a deaf-mute through the 
rest of the meal. It was all I could do to keep from 
laughing out loud and spoiling the effect but clearly 
once daddy had reached the point of threatening to 
turn you into a bar of soap you knew that you didn't 
want to move to the next step in the melodrama. 

“You know,” Chuck said (once he had stopped 
laughing) “We had to move from that house out to 
the farm. The neighbours reported us for the way 
that I talked to my kids. Called the social welfare 
people on us." 

What a sad commentary, I thought. One of 


The Rozanski family at home in November of 1982, from left to right, Rowen, 
Chuck and Nanette—holding newborn Aleta. (Photo by Deni Loubert.) 


the few fathers on the planet who can actually keep 
his kids under some measure of control and he gets 
reported for it. 

Anyway, here’s the picture. Rowen, Chuck, 
Nanette, and Aleta Rozanski taken back at the 
Rozanksi homestead after the dinner in question. 
Does Rowen look traumatized to you? No, me nei- 
ther. (An autographed gold logo Cerebus O for the 
first Following Cerebus reader who can identify the 
direct distribution company that Nan used to run 
back in the 1980s. Yes, they did distribute Cerebus). 

Coincidentally Rowen Rozanski is now in 
charge of the “indy” side of Mile High Comics’ 
vast operations. Chuck confided that he was very 
much opposed to Diamond’s recent decision not to 
carry any independent book that failed to generate 
$1500 worth of sales. From long experience (he’s 
been buying and selling comic books since 1971) he 
knows that there are books that are slow to catch 
on that need to be nurtured—sometimes for years— 
until they become profitable both for their creators 
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Dave Sim preliminary sketch for the cover of 
Quack! 3 (right) and the finished Sim/Lzialoha 
collaboration (above) indirectly led to the decision to do 

Cerebus as a self-published title. 


and for the stores that carry them. As the largest 
retail operation in North America (by a wide mar- 
gin) Mile High is definitely doing what they can to 
pick up the slack, and he encourages any indepen- 
dent creators or publishers who have a title they 
want to bring to market to contact Will Moulton at 
moulton@milehighcomics.com (see page 37 for more in- 
formation). 

Send along samples and maybe Chuck won't 
have to turn you into a bar of soap. 


Buddy Saunders 

Buddy Saunders’ Lone Star Comics and Sci- 
ence Fiction has to be one of Chuck Rozanski's 
nearest competitors when it comes to being the larg- 
est on-going retail chain in North America. He was 
very helpful in stepping into the breach on the 1982 
American Tour when a couple of other Texas stores 
pulled out at the last minute. Arguably, if he hadn't 
been employing Craig Miller at the time—who in- 
terviewed me for The Lone Star Express, Lone Star's 
in-store publication—you might not be reading this 
very magazine today. 

He's also nice 
enough to let Craig do 
things like disman- 
tling wall displays af- 
ter-hours and replac- 
ing them with 
unbagged back issues 
from December 1977 
for the sake of the full 
page photo that ac- 
companied the open- 
ing of the *Many Ori- 
gins of Cerebus" fea- 


jug: 
AAR ical 


ture last issue. 
Unless that was done behind Buddy’s back, in 
which case it happened at some other Dallas store 


entirely, and no Lone Star employees whatsoever 
were involved.! 


Mike Friedrich 

I hope everyone enjoyed my excerpts from a 
couple of Mike’s letters from the fall of 1977. The 
pre-Cerebus material was the earliest part of the 
Cerebus Archive to be completed, and I really think 
there might be a book possible in the unhappy his- 
tory of “The Beavers.” I was thinking of calling it 
Anatomy of a Canadian Failure. 1 have to give Mike 
major props for being the guy who finally made me 
see just how thin the concept of the strip was and 
that I needed to produce something with more meat 
on its bones if I hoped to make it in this crazy busi- 
ness. 

Your reproduction of the cover of Quack No.3 
reminded me of a couple of other trains of thought 
that were occupying my attention at the time both 
of which were clarified, at least indirectly, by Mike 
Friedrich around this time. As you can see from my 


'Craig's footnote: I wouldn't have dreamed of not 
clearing it with Buddy. His only comment was, 
“That’s going to be a lot of work, reshooting the 
Cerebus Companion 1 photo.” I said yeah, but the 
quality of that photo always annoyed me, and I was 
determined to get it right this time, which I mostly 
did (forgot to put Adams's Superman V's. Muhammed 
Ali treasury in the photo, even though I had it pulled 
for the occassion. Darn). Also, I should have 
thanked Lone Star regional manager Mike Stover 
for assisting with the shoot. 
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preliminary sketch, I had taken Mike's initial idea 
and done what I considered to be a funny cover for 
a humour comic. The gag is dependent on the fact 
that it's called the “Special Dead Duck Issue" and 
that my character, Whitey, is depicted reading a copy 
of Quack! which he and his brother Red are evi- 
dently discussing, Red's bottom line reaction being 
“Ducks? Who cares about ducks?” In the background 
I’ve attempted to do a Chuck Jones-style Daffy Duck, 
holding up his “help!” sign as he's about to get 
crushed by a safe. Not exactly a laugh riot, but with 
all three elements in place it was, I figured, a good 
chance to raise a smile. 

Now when you look at the finished cover, first 
of all you notice that the angle has been reversed. 
This was Mike making use of the old adage that 
you should never have your characters walking “out” 
of the comic book, they should always be depicted 
walking “into” the comic book. Seemed to me like 
one of those "editor" things, but Mike was the edi- 
tor so the choice was out of my hands. Of course 
the first net result of that was that the front cover is 
no long visible in Whitey's hands, ergo the self-ref- 
erential gag of the two of them discussing the comic 
book they're actually in is lost. Instead it looks as if 
Red is interrupting Whitey's reading with a non-se- 
quitur about the imminent fate of the unnamed duck 
they aren't even looking at. Add to that the fact that 
the "Special Dead Duck Issue" cover copy has been 
deleted and suddenly you have a virtually Seinfeldian 
cover that used to be about dead ducks that is now 
about...nothing. In fact, arguably the last thing you 
want to have is a comic book called Quack! with the 
central character on the cover saying “Ducks?! Who 
cares?" You're practically ordering the reader not to 
buy the thing. You also lose the Yiddish flavour of 
“Ducks? Who cares about ducks?” The “book-end- 
ing” of the observation with the inherently funny 
word “ducks”. The exclamation mark and question 
mark on the only use of the term “Ducks?!” and 
the inflated size of the lettering throws off the 
humour, calling attention to the emphasis—the size 
of the lettering and the question mark and the ex- 
clamation mark—rather than the word itself. And 
of course the duck has been changed from the hap- 
less Daffy version into a generic Donald/Howard 
version. Daffy is funny, Donald isn’t. I hate to break 
that to any Disney fans in the audience, but Donald 
Duck isn’t funny and never has been. The Clarence 
Nash voice is funny, but that’s it. 

It really stuck with me because it seemed to 
call attention to the fact that no one seemed to know 
or care about doing actual humour in comics. It 
was either Kurtzman/Elder variants (filling the back- 
ground with funny signs, book titles and billboards) 
or underground humour which hinged on finding 
dope-smoking and getting the munchies inherently 
hilarious by using the comic strip conventions in- 
vented by Elzie Segar and Floyd Gottfredson and 
others. 

It was really the cover to Quack! No.3 that made 
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me realize that there was a irresolvable dilemma in- 
herent between being a good obedient contributor 
that did what my editor—Mike—asked me to do 
and producing actual humour. There was no way 
to draw a line in the sand over the fact that “Ducks? 
Who cares about ducks?” is a funnier line than 
“Ducks? Who cares?” without being seen as a nit- 
picking prima donna. Either you understand that 
the one line is funny and the other isn’t or you don’t. 
Mike didn’t so that was the end of the discussion. 
The net result was that in my widest-ever exposure 
on the cover of a comic book, it meant that I had to 
take the blame for a cover being unfunny and not 
selling even though the decisions of how to make it 
funny so it would sell were taken out of my hands. 
Ultimately this would be a major motivation to do 
my own comic book where I was the final arbiter 
of what was funny and what wasn’t funny and where 
I would be in the position to decide what worked 
and what didn’t. 

It was no small point and I appreciate the fact 
that it was brought home to me so completely by 
this particular episode. The best lessons are usually 
those that are the hardest to take at the time. 

I learned a lot from Mike and was glad to see 
him agree to be interviewed. Remind me someday 
to tell you about the time I went ballistic on him 
when he asked if I would agree to interview comics 
professionals for his proposed revival of Roy Tho- 
mas’ Alter Ego. His “reaction to my reaction" letter 
was very funny. 


Bud Plant 

Phil Seuling has been gone a long time now so 
it seems to me more important than ever to acknowl- 
edge the contribution of Bud Plant—who is not 
only still with us but whose business continues to 
flourish—in the opening up of the direct market 
and to the initial success of Cerebus. I had to laugh 
when I read about his garage filling up with back 
issues. Harry Kremer had the same problem. A 
couple of hundred extras of a title that comes out 
once or twice a year is a very different situation from 
a couple of hundred extras of a title that's being 
published monthly. I was glad to hear that he was 
finally able to sell all those funnybooks and get his 
garage back. 

Check out www.budplant.com for the best in 
our field's prestigious art books and related mate- 
rial. 


T.Casey Brennan: The Alan Moore of the 70s? 

Great minds think alike and fools seldom dif- 
fer. I had seriously considered mentioning to Craig 
that there was a photo of Casey in a Warren maga- 
zine of the time that showed him with the Ray 
Bradbury Cup and decided against it because I had 
no idea where it could be found. And there it is on 
page 17! I remember asking Casey why he looked 
so haggard in the picture and he told me that he 
had taken a bus from Ann Arbor, Michigan to New 


York City that took some ungodly number of hours 
to arrive and that he had had a screaming baby in 
the seat behind him all the way which meant that he 
arrived with abso- 
lutely no sleep just in 
time for the cer- 
emony. 

I'm hoping that 
we'll be able to help 
out Casey with his 
homelessness situa- 
tion through ACTOR 
and an auction of the 
updated “А Boy & 
His Aardvark" splash 
page. There didn't 
seem much chance of 
doing so until the ar- 
ticle actually saw print so people would be aware of 
exactly who T. Casey Brennan is and his significance 
in Cerebus’ history, but I’m typing this the day after 
the arrival our advance copies of issue 6, so we're 
definitely getting to the point where that is now going 
to be possible. Please stay tuned to this issue for 
late-breaking developments. 

It's perhaps interesting to note that *Doorway 
to the Gods”—which is best known for being the 
back-up feature in Fantasy Quarterly, the comic book 
where Elfquest debuted—actually first appeared in 


The last double-sized issue of Comic Report with a rare Gene Day 
drawing of a super-hero—Captain Marvel—on its cover. Inside was 


the first appearance of the T. Casey Brennan/ Sim collaboration 
“Doonvay to the Gods” which was later printed in Fantasy Quarterly 


1, the first appearance of Elfquest. 


The Comic Report issue 5/6 dated October 1976, a 
fanzine published here in Kitchener by Jeff Zinger, 
a high school student. Sporting a cover drawing of 
Captain Marvel by Gene Day, it certainly gives you 
a rough idea of how desperate a lot of us were for 
work at that time. I think Jeff paid $5 for the cover, 
paid Casey $10 for his script and only had enough 
left over to pay me $2 a page to draw the story. I 
really tried my best on the first two pages but finally 
cracked under the strain of the $2-a-page rate and 
cranked out the remaining four pages rationalizing 
to myself that it would probably only be seen by a 
few dozen Comic Report subscribers. Served me 
right when it turned up unannounced in my mail- 
Бох— по cover letter and no cheque—in the center 
section of my contributors copy of Fantasy Quar- 
terly. 

Astute readers will note that I shamelessly— 
and I have to say quite badly—stole Esteban 
Maroto's wonderful design of the female lead in “А 
Stranger in Hell" (page 18 of issue 6) for the Path- 
mistress. 

Craig and John made a try at securing the rights 
to reprint “Оп the Wings of a Bird” or “Carrier of 
the Serpent" by contacting Harris Publications (cur- 
rent publishers of Vampirella) and were informed 
that the issue of rights to Creepy and Eerie material 
make the Miracleman dispute look straightforward 
by comparison. There’s an analogy that will make 
you back off in a hurry. 

I hope everyone caught the fact that 
Craig and John got the “Picture This" 
pages in reverse order on page 22. The 
bottom version was from 1973 and the 
top version from 1975.2 


Cerebus and “Not Loubert” Press 

I don’t really know how discreet I 
should be about the mysterious Eric 
Hope, who was the putative editor of the 
fledgling and ultimately moribund Cerebus 
the Fanzine. Reading this section when the 
finished magazine came in, I thought “Тһе 
more discreet I am, the more mysterious 
he becomes.” Eric was a high school 
friend of Michael Loubert’s and sort of a 
classic “troubled youth” poster child. 
There was enormous enmity between him 
and his father so that Eric got thrown out 


*Craig’s footnote: I’m pretty sure that’s 
the way they came through as labeled on 
disc, but of course it’s completely obvi- 
ous, seeing them in final printed form, 
which is the more accomplished version. 
Beginning with this issue, I’ve started 
faxing to Dave most pages as they’re be- 
ing laid out so that obvious gaffes such as 
“Picture This” can be avoided. I don’t 
know about him, but mistakes like that 
drive me crazy. 
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^ SEEMS TO ME YOU GUYS АМТ 
FITTING THE RIGHT STEREOTYPES! 
YOU'RE SUPPOSED TO LOOK LIKE ART/S7.S 
NOT LOWER ECHELON WHITE COLLAR 
WORKERS! HOW CAN WE MAKE OTHER 
P&OR& ЯТТЫЕ RIGHT STEREOTYPES, 
EMPLOYEES DONT? 
50- YOURE F/K&D/ QET OUT! 


H WHO COOKS LIKE 
iy AN ARTIST WELCOME 


=i = 
ET PRESIDENT- . 


Correction from last issue: the art on the left is from 1973; the art on the right is 1975 (not the other way around). 


of the house and was, for a period of time, living in 
an abandoned car. Then he attempted suicide and 
spent a period of time in the psychiatric ward at K- 
W Hospital (today called Grand River Hospital). By 
the time I met him, he was a good deal more stable 
than he had been, although he was still something 
of a loose cannon and was always at odds and evens 
during the period I knew him—1976 to 1980. 1 
was going to interview Michael for the “Many Ori- 
gins” issue but realized he was right when he said, 
“That was almost thirty years ago,” and that he didn’t 
remember much from the time period. One of the 
times that I ran across him on the street, I men- 
tioned my theory that Cerebus the Fanzine had struck 
me at the time as something that Deni had started 
as a kind of social work/therapy for Eric, some- 
thing that he could do as part of a writing and draw- 
ing group so he wouldn’t feel so completely dissoci- 
ated from the world in general. 

Michael said that sounded about right to him. 


Michael D. Christoffers 

Very gratifying indeed to find out that Michael 
believes in God because of reading Cerebus. It cer- 
tainly makes up for the hundreds (if not thousands) 
of others who have decided that I’m clinically in- 
sane. One step at a time, I guess. 

Interesting theory that Michael presents that 
Sheshep caused the stool to throw Cerebus to his 
death. It's certainly nothing that I intended when I 
was planning or writing and drawing issue 300 but 
it certainly fits the known facts so maybe it was some- 
thing I intended unconsciously. 

Michael's mentioning of the Cirinists arrival on 
the scene at the end of Form €» Void reminded me 
that Гуе had a few inquiries on the subject along 


the lines of *How did they get there so quickly?" 
The answer that I hoped was obvious (and evidently 
wasn't) was that they knew exactly where Cerebus 
and Jaka were going the whole time. Cerebus wasn't 
talking about it but as could be seen in Jaka's con- 
versation with Mary Ernestway, Jaka wasn't exactly 
keeping their ultimate destination a deep, dark se- 
cret. The Cirinists’ concern was more their per- 
ceived need to contain the potential threat that an 
aliance between the former Pope (and object of 
Rick's prophecies which were being widely dissemi- 
nated and becoming more and more popular) and 


the niece of the Grandlord of Palnu represented 
a threat that was potentially worsened by any at- 


tempt to kill either one of them. Knowing—as the 
Cirinists did—the situation that Cerebus would be 
walking in on in Sand Hills Creek they just stayed 
on the sidelines and waited to see how things would 
shake out. When the net effect was a rupture in the 
relationship they were right there ready to sweep 
Jaka away before Cerebus could have second 
thoughts or Jaka could plead her case. 
smooth and very typical Cirinist operation. Make 


A very 


use of violent emotions, portray yourself as sympa- 
thetic and empathetic (handing Missy to Jaka was 
an effective touch, reducing her to an infantile state 
in a vulnerable moment) and move the story into 
your own preferred channels. Worked like a charm. 


Rick Norwood 

Wow, interesting that both Rick and Bashful 
Bry tackled the same topic this issue. 

Га have to see a lot more Dark Shadows than I 
have to be able to give an honest reaction to whether 
or not it qualifies as a sustained narrative, Rick. I 
did read an article a while back about how the re- 
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lease of old television series on DVD is starting to 
reshape the nature of entertainment consumption 
in North America with people holding marathon 
weekend-long Complete Season viewings. I won- 
der what the long-term implications of that end up 
being? I would suspect that it will result in a win- 
nowing process where a lot of lengthy serialized 
entertainments will prove to be over-stuffed and 
largely unsatisfying while the ones that actually hold 
up under repeated viewings will become perennial 
best-sellers. If the complete Dark Shadows is still 
flying off the shelves ten years from now, I think 
that will make the case for you. 

Along the same lines, there was a certain mys- 
tique attached to The Prisoner after its initial run on 
ТУ that made many of us glom onto it when it 
would be rerun late at night or on Public Television 


Dave Sim 五 Gerhard Sam 
interviewed! г 


#1 #2 
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Get 'ет before they're gone! Order online at www.followingcerebus.com 


Hey Small press Publishers! 


Mile High Comics is America's largest comics retailer with over 6 million 
comics and we want to add your books to our inventory! 
With over 4 million hits on our site every week, 
wouldn't it be great to get your books into their hands? 
We will purchase at least 10 copies of your book to offer to our customers 
through our website 


www.milehighcomics.com 


Please contact Will Moulton at: 
moulton@milehighcomics.com 
or call 1-800-676-6423 


the small print: We will purchase at least 10 copies at 40% off minus shipping costs. 


back in the 70s before VCRs (yes, little children, 
there was a time when VCRs didn’t exist). After 
about the third or fourth go-round, however, the 
net assessment seemed to be: lame ending. I never 
saw the ending, so I don’t have an opinion one way 
or the other. I liked Jack Kirby’s comic-book adap- 
tation that never got published (from what I saw of 
it), but the actual series never really captured my 
interest enough to make sure I never missed an epi- 
sode and to keep watching until the end. 

When you’ve done the 500 hours sometime 
later in the decade, please write and tell us what your 
overall impression is. As likewise I hope others will 
offer their personal opinion of the best sustained 
TV narratives out there. What ten- or twenty-hour 
marathon viewing was worth the trip for you? 

Wow, Craig—another “TV Issue” tie-in! «о 


* 


AH 


VETTIEERERERREREREERELILILIL. 
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Mind Games 


Hi, 

Congratulations on a very moving tribute to 
the origins of Cerebus, and, more generally, the whole 
atmosphere from which it sprung. Your fine cre- 
ative snapshot of a small group of young cartoon- 
ists and retailers in the mid-1970's really affected 
me. A truly poignant read. 

When I moved away from my college town to 
join the Army (primarily as a result of reading the 
serialized Latter Days) 1 went for the last time into 
the local comic store for my last Wednesday visit. I 
was an emotional wreck, knowing ГА lose all my 
friends, knowing how delusional society was, realiz- 
ing how downright extraordinary life itself is. Cerebus 
had just ended, too, so it was already as if a friend 
had died. And there was a bespectacled boy, no older 
than nine or ten years old, earnestly discussing with 
the store-owner, a nice chubby bald man, Spider- 
Man's powers, really trying to figure out “how can 
he climb on walls without setting off his web-shoot- 
ers?" or something like that. And I just lost it. I was 
in tears by the time I got to the counter with my 
couple of comics. While reading Following Cerebus 6 
I had the same reaction. (Well, I wasn’t in tears. . .but, 
you know.) 

To me, there’s this total beauty in this reality 
we fans and artists inhabit, so separate from so much 
of the world’s genuine (and imagined) pain and mis- 
ery, hardship and strife. Seeing Dave and Diamond 
Comics Distributors owner Steve Geppi at the base- 
ball game. Seeing Dave and Ger's (needless to say) 
splendid reproduction of the page from “А Boy and 
His Aardvark." Seeing Dave's skills improve and his 
peers’ motivating him. The art show. The Shuster 
and other awards. The scattered panels and strips 
throughout. The (ha, ha) Buffy pic-of-the-month. 
The cover montage. All these men’s lives laid bare 
over the course of time. It’s all so wonderful. I feel 
so privileged and special to enjoy it all. Thank you 
for making such a fine record of this slice of com- 
ics’ history I didn’t know about, and the trail-blaz- 
ing role Dave Sim played in it. This book just gets 
better and better every issue. 

SPC David Carrington 
Fort Monroe, VA 
e-mail 


Thanks, David. We weren't sure how much of the 1977 
comics scene history would be common knowledge and how 
much would be new information to present-day readers, but 
we had a great time putting it together. 


Hiya, 
I just read your editorial in the first issue of 
Following Cerebus. 


Write to us at: 
Following Cerebus 
P.O. Box 1283 
Arlington, TX 76004 


e-mail: 
editors@followingcerebus.com 


The issue of Art having a life above and be- 
yond the artist is very interesting indeed. One ex- 
ample for me is this drawing I did for the poster for 
a Danish avant-garde media/music event. 
(It was in B/W line art in the poster.) 


People have asked me: “Is it a tree or a mush- 


room cloud?” 

I answer that when I drew it, it was a tree, for 
me. At the same time, I have to admit that not only 
does it really look like a mushroom cloud, but that 
exact form is the only form it could have in this 
drawing, according to my inspiration and percep- 
tion of it. (The assignment was: “make a poster for 
a production called The Swan And the Swine.”) So... 
who knows. 

Yours, 
Eolake 
e-mail 


Hi There, 

I just had a quick question for you, and I apolo- 
gize if all this is in issue #1 of Following Cerebus, but 
I have loaned my copy out and don’t have it. My 
question is if you guys still want/need/accept sub- 
missions for Following Cerebus. 1 have been a fan of 
the little aardvark for about ten years or so now, and 
being an English graduate student also, from time 
to time I get the chance to infinitely piss off my 
professors and incorporate comics into my papers. 
I have an essay I have been working on for a while. 
The basic thesis of the paper is demonstrating how 
Cerebus (in my opinion the most groundbreaking and 
important comic of the last twenty years or so) cata- 
pults the comic book medium into new territory by 
utilizing the medium as a dynamic one that can take 
many forms — and by “forms” I don’t just mean in 
terms of design, aesthetic, or subject matter; mainly, 
I mean as literary criticism, specifically in The Fall 
and the River, where Cerebus becomes blatant liter- 
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ary criticism of Fitzgerald and its scholarship. On 
top of that, it is competent, current, and profes- 
sional criticism— something even the most “presti- 
gious" (their word, not mine) literary journals fail 
to do on a regular basis. 

I should also add that while I am aware that 
the same thing is pretty much done with Hemingway 
in the story arc immediately following Fall and the 
River, I am much less familiar with Hemingway schol- 
arship and therefore limited my paper to the work 
as it relates to Fitzgerald alone. Anyhow, if you think 
this might be suitable for Following Cerebus, or you 
would at least want to take a look at it as a possible 
piece for a future issue, I would love to polish it up 
and send it your way; just give me a rough idea of 
when you might need it by. If not, no sweat—I will 
keep buying and enjoying Following Cerebus all the 
same! Thanks for putting it together, and thanks 
for your time! 

Daniel Robbins 


e-mail 


This is probably as good a time as any to let people know 
that we do, indeed, accept submissions. While up to this 
point ЕС has pretty much been the Craig €» John/ Dave e 


Gerhard shon, wed love to read other peoples analyses of 


the Cerebus epic. The “Something Fell” and storytelling 
essays (in issues 1 and 2, respectively) are generally the kinds 
of things we like to see, which, Daniel, your Fitzgerald piece 
appears to fit the bill. We like the tone geared to a college- 
educated audience, but without the academic jargon that clogs 
up a lot of literary journals. 

We aren't sure how other magazines work this kind 
of thing, but for us, the best way to go on something already 
written is just to send it. You can send in inquiry first, but 


Shou Good and Faithful GCerehite 


Look HERE... JACK 
JACKSON'S , 
“COMANCHE Moon” 
A BIOGRAPHY OF QUANAH PARKER, 
“THE HALF-WHITE INDIAN CHIEF 
WHO EVENTVALLY [ED HIS PEOPLE 


ин-НИН. BUT, oF 
COURSE , DAVE SIM 
WOULD PROBABLY SEE 


AS AN AGENT oF 
YAHWEH, Мат Gop. 


HERE... EARLY IN HIS LIFE,HE HAS 
A VISION: A WHITE, WINGED 
BUFFALO, STRUCK BY LIGHTNING, OFFERS 
QUANAH ITS OWN ROTTING, INSECT- 
RIDDEN FLESH -15 EAT... BUT THEN 
THE INSECTS BECOME BEES... AND 
T CAPITALISM... “THE “KoTTON FLESH," HONEY’ 


IN FACT, DIDN'T DAVE ONCE SAY 
ANYBODY STRADDLING “Two 

CULTURES WOLD EE SUSCEPTIBLE L BANGED yYouR 
THE +BUFFALO-BIRD comBO| E vAMWEH'S шау 


KINDA MAKES YA 


in most cases we can't say much definitively until we see the 
final piece anyway. And an inquiry letter just gives us one 
more e-mail to send out—and we have a hard enough time 
keeping up with our overstuffed inbox as it is. 

If, on the other hand, you have not written your essay 
yet, but just have an idea for something, then sure, drop us a 
preliminary note just so you wont be spending hours and 
hours and hours writing something that we already have or 
are already working on. 

Also, obviously we enjoy seeing comic strips, too, ad- 
dressing various aspects of Cerebus. We've published sev- 
eral and have more waiting in the wings. 


Hello, 

I am wondering if the magazine will be col- 
lected and put into “phonebooks” like the Cerebus 
trade paperbacks. It would be nice to have them on 
the shelf next to each other. 

Thank you, 
Matt 
e-mail 


We get this question a lot, so we might as well address it here. 
Right now, we still have all back issues in stock, and until our 
supplies diminish, it doesn’t make much sense to collect the 
material into trade paperback. “phonebooks.” 

Occasionally we'll get someone saying that they love the 
issues but aren't buying Грет yet—they're waiting for the 
collections. We tell them that while there may be collections 
sometime down the road, there also may not be, so if you like 
what you're seeing, don’t pass up the individual issues while 
they're still easily available! 

But we agree with you, Matt—it would be very nice, 
indeed, to have them on the shelf one day. 

«2 


by Bryan Douglas 


Do you SEE IT, 
ROGERS F 


“THE BUFFALO, 
DESTROYED, 
REPRESENTS “THE END 
OF THE INDIANS’ WAY OF LIFE ... 

THE BEES REPRESENT THE WHITE 
MANS CULTURE... AND -THE HONEY 
ITS coop, FiNAL. RESULTS! 


ITS LIKE AMERICA 
GETTING A HUG РКом бор! 


Not EVERYTHING 
IS ABOUT THT TME 


SISTER! 


WONDE WHAT HE THINKS 
OF RACE -MIXING ... 
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another Thin 


Gun Fu: Showgirls Are Forever 

Gun Fu: Showgirls are Forever (Im- 
age) is a one-shot co-written by Dave 
Sim and sports a Sim/Gerhard cover, 
along with Howard M. Shum and Joey 
Mason. The story takes place in 1941. 
France has succeeded in setting the 
world record for the quickest surren- 
der to Nazi Germany without put- 
ting up a fight. Nazi collaborating 
French showgirls are on a secret mis- 
sion to attack a neutral United States. 
Cheng Bo Sen is a Hong Kong cop 
and British secret agent. He also 
speaks hip-hop, which no one seems 
to notice. Shum co-wrote, with inte- 
rior art by Darryl Young and Shum. 
Check out the madness in late March. 
In the meantime, here's the black-and- 
white version of the cover! 


Et Cetera 

Night Flight Comics (Salt Lake City, UT) noted 
in their Comics <> Games Retailer 167 (February) mar- 
ket report, “Movin on up: Following Cerebus. We are 
getting more new readers every issue.” Part of the 
reason we're addressing a wide variety of topics in 
this magazine (Will Eisner, copyright, etc.) is so that 
even non-Cerebus fans will find something to enjoy, 


and also to keep the 
magazine lively and un- 
predictable. So fans of 
Neil Gaiman, Frank 
Miller, Barry Windsor- 
Smith, Harvey Kurtz- 
man, Harlan Ellison, Joe 
Bob Briggs, J. Michael 
Straczynski, etc. may 
pick up an issue here and 
there. We'd encourage 
stores to try, for instance, 
racking some copies of 
FC 5 with the Sandman 
and Sin City graphic nov- 
els, or FC 4 with the 
Spirit hardcovers. You 
never know how many 
extra sales you might 
pick up. We speak from 
experience. Our cover- 
age of The X-Filesin Wrapped in Plastic not only helped 
sales of WIP. 
trigued with the Twin Peaks material and became fans 


Some of those readers became in- 
of that show. An Eisner or Gaiman fan could be- 
gin reading FC for those features and end up buy- 
ing some of the Cerebus graphic novels from your 


store to see what all the talk is about. «25 


Buzz Dixon, Neal Adams, Dave Sim and Jim Starlin after the Annual CGC dinner held at Shin Lee's on West 65" 
Street in New York the Saturday night of the three-day Big Apple National show. Photo by Pete Dixon. 
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DAVE'S A.C.T.O.R. BENEFIT AUCTION PIECES 


AAACN ARE N ANAME 


серевос 


g « 


1 " 


Prototype #1: The Wolveroach Triptych А series of three colour-proof reproductions of my ink and watercolour 
"revisitings" of the covers of Cerebus issues 54, 55 and 56 (which were originally done in black and white with 
mechanical colour separations back in 1983). By doing these three cover parodies of Frank Miller and Joe 
Rubinstein's covers to the first Wolverine mini-series which had come out the year before I really pushed the 
envelope of what constituted the limits of “fair usage" in the context of parody given that the only real difference 
between Marvel's trademarked and copyrighted Wolverine character and Wolveroach was the little round antennae 
balls attached to the ends of Wolveroach's mask. No wonder Jim Shooter came up to me before a convention panel 
and gave me a friendly warning not to do that again without asking permission! 


Although most cover recreations attempt to reproduce the original version with pin-point accuracy, I’ve adopted a 
slightly different approach of attempting to get a little closer to what I had pictured in my head but which the limits 
of my ability as well as the constraints of a monthly schedule at the time kept me from achieving. 


Original Watercolour and ink “revisiting” of the 
cover of Cerebus No.56 — It was while laying in the 
background colour for this cover that I conceived the 
idea of incorporating a severe thunderstorm which had 
not been part of the original cover. I experimented 
pretty extensively with a half dozen different ways of 
rendering rain—both in watercolour and gouache— 
and spent the better part of two days rendering all of 
the original raindrops by hand. It was only when I had 
the cover done and on the wall next to the cover of 
No.55 that I decided it was “too busy" especially since 
the idea was to make the three pieces look like a 
natural triptych. So, I ultimately rejected this attempt 
and will try again later in the year to do the cover of 
No.56 this time without raindrops. I think it looks 
okay on its own, just not as part of the triptych. So 
my waste of two days of working time (as well as a lot 
of green, blue and white paint) is A.C.T.O.R.'s gain 
and they get to auction these two one-of-a-kind 
items—the only “Raindrop” Triptych prototype and 
the rejected “Raindrop” cover for the benefit of their 
very worthwhile organization. 


AARDVARK. VANAHEIM hs... 


Next year, I hope to provide A.C.T.O.R. with a 
Finished Wolveroach Triptych Proof Set for auction 
and (if not) to provide you with Prototype #2: The 
Wolveroach Triptych. 


I'll just keep trying ‘til I get it right! 


